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At the request of the Department of the Secretary of State, 
Statistics Canada undertook a sample survey of post- 
secondary students in Canada in early 1975. The sample was 
drawn from all provinces and from all fields of study and it 
included full-time and part-time students registered for a 
credit course in universities, community colleges and other 
post-secondary institutions. 


The questionnaire covered a wide range of topics, such as 
students’ demographic characteristics, their expenditures 
and incomes and their parents’ education and incomes. The 
survey data will be of use to educational planners in 
governments and institutions, to students and teachers and 
to members of the general public. 


This report is designed to provide a description of the main 
results of the survey, together with some of the more 
important statistical tables. It was written jointly by Bill 
Ahamad, David Zussman and Anne Bowen. The charts were 
prepared by Francois Cadoret using the EDP systems of the 
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Research and Information Services Division, Ministry of 
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with the cooperation of all the parties concerned. We are 
particularly grateful to the students themselves who com- 
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Purpose 


The Post-Secondary Student Survey, 1974-75, was designed 
to provide detailed data on a wide range of characteristics of 
post-secondary students. The topics covered include demo- 
graphic, educational and socio-economic background, ex- 
penditures and incomes, and employment activities. 


The purpose of this report is to describe the highlights of the 
survey results while at the same time pointing out some of 
the policy implications of the data. 


Background 


Post-secondary education in Canada has undergone a 
number of significant changes in the past 15 years. In the 
early sixties the demand for higher education increased 
markedly in response to two main factors. The initial wave of 
the post-war “baby boom’ had reached the 18-24 age group, 
increasing the numbers in this traditional population base 
for post-secondary students. At the same time, the propor- 
tion of this age group seeking higher education increased 
partly because of growing recognition of the social and 
economic benefits of post-secondary education. (See 
Harvey and Lennards, 1973.)! 


The greater demand was accommodated through both the 
expansion of existing institutions and the creation of new 
ones. The growth in enrolments was particularly high for 
non-university institutions which provided more vocation- 
ally and career-oriented courses than universities. (See 


‘References in the text give only author and year of publication. 
Further details appear in the bibliography at the end of the text. 
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Campbell, 1975.) In Quebec, the CEGEPs (Colléges d’en- 
seignement général et professionnel) assumed a particular 
importance: attendance at a CEGEP became compulsory for 
all students intending to proceed to university. 


Public funds have played an important part in financing the 
expansion of post-secondary education, and the relative 
share of total expenditures borne by the provincial and 
federal governments has increased substantially. In the early 
sixties it was generally accepted that increased expenditures 
on education would generate large public benefits in the 
form of economic growth. (See Economic Council of 
Canada, 1965.) Such a view, together with the expanding 
state of the economy at that time, helped to create a 
favourable climate for the provision of the large public 
expenditures needed over the subsequent years. 


In 1967 the Federal Government altered its method of 
providing support for post-secondary education so that its 
contribution could be more closely tied to the financial 
needs of all types of post-secondary institutions. Under Part 
VI of the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1972, 
most provinces receive an annual amount equal to 50 per 
cent of eligible institutional operating expenses. 


The rapid expansion of post-secondary education focussed 
attention on a number of important issues. One of these was 
the question of accessibility to higher education. Increased 
investment in education generates benefits not only to 
society as a whole but also to the individuals receiving more 
education. Since public expenditures were being used to 
finance this increased investment, it became more important 
to ensure that the benefits of education were available 
equally to persons from all strata in society. In particular, it 
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became increasingly important to ensure that children from 
low-income families had the same opportunities for higher 
education as those from families which could more easily 
afford such education. 


An attempt was made by the Federal Government to deal 
with the issue of accessibility through the creation of the 
Canada Student Loans Plan (CSLP) in 1964. Under the 
CSLP, eligible students - with eligibility determined on the 
basis of financial need - receive loans to assist them in 
paying for their post-secondary education. Such loans are 
provided by chartered banks at a rate of interest below the 
market rate: the Federal Government pays the interest due 
until six months after termination of full-time study. At the 
same time, many provinces implemented student assistance 
schemes under which students receive part of their assessed 
financial needs in the form of non-repayable grants. 


The reduction of financial barriers was only one step in the 
provision of equal accessibility for all students. Social, 
cultural, and psychological factors tend to affect a student's 
aspirations to take higher education and these could 
become effective barriers to higher education for certain 
kinds of students. Indeed, Pike (1970) suggested that 
participation rates - which provide one indicator of equality 
of accessibility - were substantially lower for low-income 
families despite the financial assistance provided to stu- 
dents. These rates also vary from province to province so 
that students in different parts of the country could have 
significantly different opportunities for higher education. 


The question of accessibility to post-secondary education is 
a complex one and can only be properly studied from a 
number of different perspectives. For example, it can be 
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examined from the point of view of high school students and 
the factors which influence their decisions to proceed, or 
not, to post-secondary education. (See Ycas, 1976, fora pilot 
study by the Department of the Secretary of State on the 
career decisions of senior high school students.) Another 
way of studying the question of accessibility is to examine 
the participation of students already in the post-secondary 
sector to determine the extent of differences between socio- 
economic groups in the general population. 


Design and Objectives of the Post-Secondary Student 


~ Survey, 1974-75 


The survey was designed to provide detailed data which 
could be used in determining and analysing differences in 
participation in post-secondary education. The question- 
naire was distributed in the spring of 1975 to a stratified 
systematic sample of about 100,000 students registered for 
credit courses in post-secondary institutions in different 
provinces and fields of study. About 60,000 usable replies 
were received and these have been weighted to provide 
estimated characteristics for the total student population. 
(See Appendix II for a description of the sampling metho- 
dology.) 


The survey provides a single source of varied student data, 
some of which are not available from other sources. For 
example, it provides detailed data on students’ expenditures 
and incomes, on the type of accommodation they used, on 
their programs of study, on their demographic character- 
istics and on their parents’ education and incomes. These 
data can therefore help to answer a number of questions on 
participation in post-secondary education. 


For example, what proportion of post-secondary students 
were from low-income families? Did students make wide use 
of loan facilities? How important were loans as a source of 
students’ incomes? What are some of the factors which 
accounted for differences in students’ incomes and expendi- 
tures? Did students take their post-secondary education in 
their home provinces? Did students from different parts of 
the country participate to the same extent in post-secondary 
education? How did part-time students differ from full-time 
students? How important were differences in incomes and 
expenditures in explaining the choice of part- or full-time 
study? What were the main differences between students in 
universities and those in community colleges? 


The survey data can also be compared with data from a 
previous survey of post-secondary students carried out in 
1968-69. (See Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1970.) Such a 
comparison will indicate how the characteristics of post- 
secondary students and the participation of different groups 
of the population have changed since that time. For example, 
it will indicate whether or not the participation of students 
from low-income groups has changed since 1968-69. 
Similarly, such a comparison may be used to study how 
students’ financial patterns have changed over time and 
hence to provide indicators of the changing importance of 
student loans. 


Finally, the data from the survey provide a valuable 
complement to other data on topics related to post- 
secondary education. For example, the data may be used 
with data from the Highly Qualified Manpower Survey, 1973, 
(which can be obtained from Statistics Canada) to provide 
estimates of the net monetary returns to different types of 
post-secondary education. 


Design of this Report 


The purpose of this report is, as noted previously, twofold: to 
provide as broad a view as possible of the general 
characteristics of post-secondary students, and to make 
some preliminary observations on the policy implications of 
the data. An attempt has been made to keep the analysis 
simple and to use cross-tabulations to identify some 
important relationships and differences. This approach was 
considered appropriate in providing a broad view of the 
results. It had the additional advantage that the analysis 
could be produced fairly quickly. However, this approach 
had the disadvantage that the analysis could only be quite 
general, and many of the findings require more detailed and 
systematic investigation. For example, the finding that there 
are wide provincial differences in the cost of post-secondary 
education clearly needs a more detailed analysis than has 
been possible in this report. 


The sample estimates have been weighted to give estimates 
of the characteristics for the total student population. It has 
also been assumed that the non-respondents on any 
particular question had the same characteristics as those for 
respondents on the same question. Thus non-respondents 
have been added in for the characteristics described in the 
text. It should be noted, however, that this procedure may 
have introduced some error in estimates for the total student 
population, especially for those characteristics for which the 
non-response rate was high. (See Appendix III.) 


Much of the information collected in the survey is based on 
students’ perceptions or opinions about a particular situa- 
tion. These subjective responses should be interpreted with 
some Care. 
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The chapters which follow deal with the following topics: 
educational characteristics, demographic and socio- 
economic background, interprovincial mobility, employ- 
ment activities and financing. A summary of the findings 
related to each topic appears at the end of the relevant 
chapter. The main conclusions and some of the implications 
for public policy are discussed in the final chapter. 


The definitions of some of the variables used in the report are 
included in Appendix |, while the sampling methodology is 
outlined in Appendix II. Some of the limitations of the data 
are discussed in Appendix III. A copy of the questionnaire 
appears as Appendix IV. 


The survey data have been stored on tape and are available 
to researchers or interested members of the public through 
Statistics Canada. Persons interested in analysing the data 
for particular groups of post-secondary students or for 
particular provinces, or in examining specific issues in post- 
secondary education, are encouraged to utilise the data to 
the fullest. A large number of statistical tables, which may be 
sufficient for many users, are included in Appendix V of this 
report. 


CHAPTER 2: 


Some Basic Definitions 


Because of the complexity of describing the large body of 
data contained in the survey, a basic classification of 
students was used throughout this report. The classification 
is based on stratification variables used for the sampling 
procedure and reflects what seems to be both a simple and 
meaningful classification of the major types of students in 
the post-secondary sector. 


In the text, the different categories are referred to as “type of 
student.” There are two main categories: “community 
college” and “university.” These are subdivided to form a 
total of nine groups: full-time transfer, part-time transfer, 
full-time terminal, part-time terminal, full-time under- 
graduate, part-time undergraduate, full-time graduate, part- 
time graduate and professional. 


“University” covers all degree granting institutions, while 
“community college” is used for all non-degree granting 
post-secondary institutions. The latter includes the usual 
community colleges, CEGEPs in Quebec (Colléges d’en- 
seignement général et professionnel), CAATS in Ontario 
(Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology), schools of art, 
agricultural colleges, teacher colleges, regional and hospital 
schools of nursing and other such institutions. 

University students are divided into “professional”, “under- 
graduate” and “graduate.” The “professional” group in- 
cludes students enrolled for their first degree in law, 
medicine or dentistry. Although these students are under- 
graduates in the usual sense of the term, most of them 
possess a prior degree and are therefore somewhat different 
from other first degree students. They are not treated as 


Educational Characteristics 


graduates in the normal sense of the term because they are 
subject to different admission policies. Their training also 
includes practical experience which is not normally a part of 
other university programs. The term “undergraduates” is 
used to include all students enrolled for a first degree but 
excluding the professional group. “Graduates” cover all 
students who are registered for a graduate degree or 
diploma. 


Institutions of the “community college” type offer terminal 
programs which are career or vocationally oriented and 
which provide students with a recognized diploma or 
certificate. Students in such programs are referred to as 
“terminal” students. Community colleges sometimes pro- 
vide one or two-year academic programs, after which a 
student may proceed to university. Such students are 
classified as “transfer” students. 


Students have also been classified as “fuli-time” or “part- 
time,” based simply on the students’ interpretations of 
status. These have been used in conjunction with each of the 
categories above, with the exception of the “professional” 
group which is made up almost entirely of full-time students. 


General Characteristics 


Enrolment in post-secondary institutions has increased 
dramatically since 1960. The full-time participation rate, 
which is defined as the ratio of full-time post-secondary 
enrolment to the population aged from 18 to 24, increased 
from just under 10 per cent in 1960 to nearly 19 per cent in 
1973. (See Figure 2.1.) These full-time participation rates 
understate the true growth in involvement in post-secondary 
education. The growing popularity of part-time studies - 
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Table 2.1 Total Participation Rates and Distribution of Enrolment and Population aged 18-24 by Province, 1974-5 


Participation 


Province Rate! 

(%) 
Newfoundland 9.9 
Prince Edward Island 15.8 
Nova Scotia 16.0 
New Brunswick SS 
Quebec Pi 
Ontario Zale O 
Manitoba 19.4 
Saskatchewan ers 
Alberta 18.3 
British Columbia Whol 
Yukon 54 
Northwest Territories 5.9 
Canada Zieh 


Share of National 


Post-Secondary Share of Total 


Enrolment! Population? aged 18-24 

(%) (%) 
tal 2.6 
0.3 OS 
2.9 4.9 
22 3.1 
34.5 28.0 
Shad 34.3 
3.8 4.4 
Phil 3.9 
6.8 Lal 
8.0 10.3 
0.0 0.1 
0.0 0.2 
100.0 100.0 


'Based on the Post-Secondary Student Survey 1974-5. The participation rate is defined as the ratio of the sum of full-time and part-time 


enrolment to the population aged 18-24. 


2Based on estimates from Statistics Canada. See Statistics Canada (1974). 


especially for older persons - suggests that the total 
participation rate (which is defined as the ratio of the sum of 
full-time and part-time enrolment to the population aged 
18-24) has increased even more rapidly. 


The benefits and costs of these increases, however, have not 
been shared equally by all Canadians. Total participation 
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rates vary substantially by province. (See Table 2.1.) Apart 
from the Yukon and Northwest Territories, participation 
rates tend to be the lowest for the Atlantic Provinces and the 
highest for Quebec and Ontario. 


Another way of looking at provincial differences is to 
compare the provincial shares of enrolment with their 


Figure 2.1 Participation Rates for Post-Secondary Education 
% Participation Rates 
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populations aged 18-24. Only in Quebec and Ontario does 
the share of enrolment exceed that for their 18-24 popula- 
tions. 


There may be more than one explanation for these findings. 
Quebec and Ontario each have a well-developed post- 
secondary sector, with a large number of institutions 
covering a wide range of options for students. In recent 
years, Quebec has stressed the development of the com- 
paratively inexpensive CEGEP system and students must 
now normally attend CEGEPs before proceeding to univer- 
sity. Although Ontario has not adopted a similar policy, an 
extensive non-university, post-secondary sector has also 
developed there. 


It may also be the case that students in the highly urbanised 
and industrialised centres in Quebec and Ontario have 
different perceptions of the need for higher education than 
students elsewhere in Canada. Thus they may consider it 
more important from the point of view of employment 
prospects to take post-secondary education. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories had the lowest 
participation rates. An important reason for this is that there 
are virtually no post-secondary facilities in either of these 
two parts of the country. As a result, students from these two 
areas have to bear the large costs of attending institutions far 
from their homes and have to overcome the social and 
psychological barriers affecting their educational aspira- 
tions. 


Post-secondary students in Canada enrolled in credit 
courses in 1974-5 were estimated to be slightly more than 
660,000. (It should be noted that these estimates may differ 
from estimates of enrolment published by Statistics Canada 
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because of differences in definition and coverage.) The 
largest number of students - 253,000 - were in Ontario. 
Quebec had an estimated 222,000 students. Thus Quebec 
and Ontario together accounted for over 70 per cent of all 
post-secondary students in Canada. As expected, the 
smallest and least populated province, Prince Edward 
Island, had the least number of students. There were 
approximately 2,000 undergraduates and community col- 
lege students there. 


Because of the increase in access by students to the non- 
university sector, enrolment in community colleges has 
grown so much that in 1974-5 they accounted for 35 per cent 
of the total student population. (See Table 2.2.) In Quebec, 
where attendance at a CEGEP is normally compulsory for 
students wishing to go to university, more than 61 per cent of 
the post-secondary students were attending community 
colleges. In the remaining nine provinces, university transfer 
programs are not as common and only in British Columbia 
were a Substantial proportion of students in such programs. 


Overall, undergraduate students - especially those on a full- 
time basis - were the most numerous of post-secondary 
students. (See Figure 2.2.) There was, however, con- 
siderable provincial variation in the proportion of such 
students. Quebec had the lowest proportion (29 per cent) of 
undergraduates but this is probably due to the compulsory 
attendance at CEGEPs for students intending to proceed to 
university. Prince Edward Island had the largest proportion 
(89 per cent) of undergraduates, probably because of the 
limited facilities at both the community college and graduate 
levels. 


In general, almost 19 per cent of all post-secondary students 
attended post-secondary institutions on a part-time basis. 


Table 2.2 Type’ of Student by Province of Study 


Community College University TOTAL 
Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- Per Number 
sional Cent2 
Province Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
% % % % % % % % % % (000) 
Nfld 0.0 0.0 f.1.6 0.2 58.3 20.2 3.8 3.4 2.6 100.0 7.9 
PEl 0.0 0.0 9.6 0.4 64.8 Zoe 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 2.0 
NS 0.5 0.0 123 1.6 63.8 12.6 6.7 (ie oat 100.0 19.2 
NB 0.8 0.1 5.9 0.0 68.9 15.9 4.5 2.1 1.8 100.0 13.9 
Que 30.0 22 26.5 2.8 20.9 8.3 4.3 2.6 2.4 100.0 221.1 
Onts 0.0 0.0 20.2 0.9 49.5 oso (ee 4.0 2.9 100.0 2521 
Man 0.1 0.0 6.5 0.3 55.0 22.0 7.9 4.4 3.8 100.0 26.5 
Sask 0.4 1.9 ale Re? 0.5 SBar 12,5 5.8 3.6 She 100.0 18.5 
Alta 3.9 1.0 19.0 2.0 53/4 he’s all 3.6 BZ 100.0 45.0 
BC 10:5 5.5 12.4 9.3 43.0 6.9 Ta. 2xe 23 100.0 54.3 
Canada % links) di 20.41 2:3 40.8 11.9 6.1 3:3 2.9 100.0 
Number (000) 76.1 8.6 132an 15.2 269.0 T38a7 40.4 21.8 19.2 661.7 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 

2Figures may not add to 100 per cent because of rounding. 

3Note that although the proportions in transfer programs in Ontario are zero, there may be some students in community colleges there who 
intend to proceed to university. 
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Figure 2.2 Distribution of Type’ of Student by Province 
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1See Appendix | for definitions 


This proportion varied from province to province. Almost 
one quarter of the British Columbia students but only 14 per 
cent of those in Alberta were attending on a part-time basis. 


A larger percentage of university students than community 
college students studied part-time, although this may be 
due to the availability of part-time facilities. Professional! 
faculties (i.e. law, medicine and dentistry) rarely admit 
students on a part-time basis. However, numerous part-time 
programs are usually available at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 


It is, perhaps, at the graduate level that part-time studies had 
the greatest impact. In many provinces they comprised more 
than half of the graduate student enrolment. Until recently, 
graduate study was probably regarded as asimple extension 
of undergraduate study. Today, however, graduate students 
are older and usually have had more work experience than 
those of previous years, and this probably has had some 
influence on the admission of part-time students to graduate 
programs. Factors such as the availability of graduate 
fellowships, students’ perceptions of labour market con- 
ditions, and the desire by students to broaden their 
knowledge in a particular field will clearly affect the future 
growth in part-time graduate studies. 


Student Choices of Programs of Study and of Institutions 


Students were asked to indicate the reasons for their choices 
of program of study and of institution. In each case they were 
first asked to indicate the importance of anumber of reasons 
for their choices, using a three-point scale. (See questions 5 
and 6, Appendix IV.) They were then asked to indicate the 


most important of these reasons. In the interest of brevity the 
discussion in this report has been restricted to the second 
part of each question, that is, to the most important reason 
for their choices. (See Appendix III for a discussion of some 
limitations of these data.) 


With respect to the choice of a particular program of study, 
the desire to broaden their knowledge was the reason most 
frequently stated by almost all types of students. (See Table 
2.3.) One exception was for full-time terminal community 
college students who, as might be expected, indicated that 
good job prospects and career advancement were as 
important as the desire to broaden their knowledge. For the 
professional group, career advancement was most fre- 
quently reported as the most important reason. All types of 
students were interested in career advancement, which was 
the second most frequently reported reason. It is also 
interesting to note that the income prospects - except 
insofar as they are related to career advancement - were not 
often given as the most important reason for the choice of 
any particular program. 


With respect to choice of an institution, different reasons 
were given by students in different types of institutions. (See 
Table 2.4.) Both full-time and part-time transfer students 
indicated that the closeness of the institution to their homes 
- which is clearly a determinant of costs of attending - was 
the most important reason for their decision to attend a 
particular community college. 


Similar results were not found for terminal students who, like 
undergraduate and graduate students, indicated that the 
program type was the most important reason for their choice 
of institution. 
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Table 2.3 Most Important Reason for Choice of Program by Type’ of Student 


Community College 


Transfer 
Reason Full Part 

% % 
Broaden knowledge 30.1 45.0 
Employment prospects 22.8 14.0 
Income prospects Saf, 2.6 
Career advancement 18.9 21.2 
Other? 24.5 livee 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 
Total number (000) 76.1 8.6 


University 
Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part 
% % % % % % % 
26.0 40.7 34.7 38.6 37.6 38.1 16.8 
26.2 16.9 13:5 10.2 9.4 TAS) We 
2.6 2.5 3.2 6.7 4 Pa Su, 3.2 
25.9 28.5 23.8 30.0 25.4 33.5 Slee 
19.3 11.4 24.8 14.5 26.3 16.8 eM) 
100:0 | 1:00,0; 73100:0) =100,08 100:0 = 71:00;0 100.0 
10207 15.2 °*269:0 on 40.4 21.8 19.2 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


2Includes influence of parents, teachers and friends, cost of program, difficulty of program, academic background and other. See question 5, 


Appendix III. 


Once again, the professional group responded differently 
from other groups. They were most concerned about the 
teaching reputation (24.5 per cent) and the type of program 
(20.3 per cent.) For all groups, the cost of attending was not 
often stated as the most important reason. It varied from 5.5 
per cent for part-time transfer students to 0.7 per cent for 


We 


part-time undergraduates. This suggests that the range of 
costs between types of institutions may not be wide enough 
to cause students to discriminate. (See Handa, 1972.) 
Alternatively, the issue of finance may not be as important to 
students as is commonly believed. A more complete 
discussion of student finances appears later in this report. 


Table 2.4 Most Important Reason for Choice of Institution by Type’ of Student 


Reason 


Teaching reputation of institution 
Type of program 

Close to home 

Cost of attending 

Research reputation 

Language of instruction 

Other? 


Total per cent 


Total number (000) 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


Transfer 
Full Part 
% % 
18.8 9.6 
14.6 26.1 
34.5 36.3 
6)/5 BS 
0.9 0.2 
0.8 eS 
26.9 20.8 
100.0 100.0 
76.1 8.6 


Terminal 
Full Part 
% % 

13.4 10.9 
44.3 48.3 
19.4 26.1 
2.8 eS 
teu 0.9 
OE 0.9 
18.3 We 
100.0 100.0 
6YA7/ See 


Undergraduate 
Full Part 
% % 
15.3 8.7 
35.9 36.2 

19.1 36.6 
2.6 OF, 
2 0.5 
ier4 0.5 
24.7 16.8 
100.0 100.0 
269.0 Te 


University 
Graduate 
Full Part 
% % 
10.1 11.9 
36.8 42.0 
12.8 26.2 

ets: 0.8 
9.5 2.4 
0.6 0.7 
28.4 16.0 
100.0 100.0 
40.4 21.8 


Community College 


Profes- 
sional 


2Including influence of parents, teachers, friends, size of institution, financial aid available from institution, away from home, accepted by 


institution, and other. See question 7, Appendix III. 
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Figure 2.3. Educational Status During 1973/74 by Type’ of Student 
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Stop-outs 


In spite of strong pressures which encourage the completion 
of post-secondary education, there appear to be many 
reasons why some students fail to complete their educa- 
tional programs. This issue is important since the public cost 
of the education of drop-outs is not normally recoverable. 


Although the survey was not designed to collect informa- 
tion on drop-outs, data have been collected on the growing 
number of students who once dropped out but have since 
returned to the educational system: the so-called stop-outs. 
Their numbers have apparently been increasing in recent 
years. With the levelling of post-secondary enrolment ex- 
pected in the next few years, stop-outs might represent a 
sizeable proportion of students. 


The literature on the reasons why students choose to drop 
out is not well developed because drop-outs are not good 
subjects for study. Frequently they do not respond to 
surveys and are highly mobile, which makes them difficult to 
locate. As a result, drop-out studies are often based on 
unrepresentative samples of such students. 


In general, however, a number of studies have suggested 
that different factors are at play for males and females. For 
males, low scholastic marks and low ability scores often have 
been identified as the main reasons for dropping out. By 
contrast, household responsibilities - such as marriage or 
childbirth - seem to be the important influences in female 
decisions to drop out. 


Stopping out is a variation of the drop-out phenomenon. 
Although stop-outs differ from drop-outs because after a 


period of time, they have decided to return to a post- 
secondary institution, information on them may be used to 
provide further understanding of drop-outs. 


Almost 85,000 students did not attend an educational 
institution in the year prior to the survey, and in percentage 
terms, this represents almost 13 per cent of post-secondary 
students. (See Figure 2.3.) It is interesting to note also that 
the percentage who were not students in 1973-74 varied 
considerably by type of student, tending to be higher for 
part-time students than for full-time students. The highest 
proportion of stop-outs occurred for part-time terminal 
students (36 per cent) while the lowest proportion occurred 
for full-time transfer and the professional group (about five 
per cent in each case.) Almost one-fifth of the part-time 
undergraduates and graduates were stop-outs. 


The reasons why students decide not to continue their 
formal education is important for educational policy. It has 
been argued that educational accessibility is mainly deter- 
mined by lack of funds and that students without a secure 
source of income, such as parents’ contributions, would be 
at a distinct disadvantage. Student loan schemes have 
therefore often been introduced as mechanisms for making 
the necessary funds available to such students. The assump- 
tion here is that with the availability of adequate financing, 
educational opportunities would be reasonably equal for all. 


The data on reasons for stopping out indicate, however, that 
the availability of adequate financing did not appear to playa 
direct part in students’ decisions. Only 12 per cent of stop- 
outs gave this as the most important reason for not attending 
in 1963-74. (See Table 2.5.) 
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Table 2.5 Most Important Reason for Not Attending an Education Institution in 1973-74 by Type’ of Student 


Community College University 
Reason Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- All 
be at bk I i atl a il SM al sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
% % % % % % % % % % 
Interesting job 9.7 “liso Of 20.2 9.3 13.9 28.0 18.9 25.4 13.0 
Wanted to earn 
money 11.6 14.1 14.4 10.1 8.8 4.2 8.7 C.F 13.3 9.2 
Did not meet 
expectations 3.4 0.4 3.2 2.4 3.4 12 1.0 4.2 11.9 Paarl 
Did not have 
enough money 14.4 10.0 1523 5.8 ise) OES 9.3 4.0 2.2 12.3 
Wanted a break 20.8 8.6 18.9 7.6 17.0 10.9 14.2 19.3 10.1 haves: 
Family reasons 10.0 18.4 11.9 23.1 tal 21.9 7.0 eye 4.4 12.9 
Other? 30:1 31.4 29.6 30.2 38.9 37.4 31.8 Sil.2 32a 34.6 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total number (000) 4.4 25 ASe7 5.0 25.7 15.6 6.6 4.5 1.0 79.0 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 
2Including uncertain job opportunities, low grades, not accepted by institution, not necessary for career, wish to travel and other. 
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It should be noted, however, that some other reasons given 
by students, for example family reasons, may be indirectly 
related to the question of finance. 


In general, the reasons for not attending a post-secondary 
institution seemed to be complex and varied and no single 
reason appeared to predominate for all types of students. 
Low grades and non-acceptance by an institution - which 
are probably related to ability - were not often recorded as 
the most important reason for not attending a post- 
secondary institution in 1973-74. This may, however, simply 
reflect students’ reluctance to admit that they did not meet 
the required standards. 


Full-time undergraduates, terminal and transfer students 
frequently indicated that the most important reason for 
stopping out of school was a desire to take a break from their 
studies. (See Table 2.5.) Part-time undergraduates, terminal 
and transfer students often indicated that family responsib- 
ilities were the most important reasons for non-attendance. 
Graduate and professional students, however, seemed to 
give asomewhat different pattern of reasons. Many indicated 
that an interesting job which may include other factors such 
as the difficulty of getting study leave, kept them from 
attending any of the post-secondary institutions. 


Continuity of Post-Secondary Studies 


This topic will be discussed from two perspectives: first, 
tables will be presented to indicate the extent to which 
students have been continuously taking studies during the 
three years prior to the survey; and second, data will be 
presented to indicate the number of consecutive years in 
which students stayed out of the educational system. In both 


cases, it must be borne in mind that each student’s 
educational activity was assessed at only one point in the 
year and that this may lead to somewhat misleading results. 
This is particularly important for part-time students, who 
may be under-represented because of educational activities 
at other times during the year. 


Full-time students who had been enrolled in some kind of 
educational institution for the three years prior to the survey 
formed the overwhelming majority of all students, making up 
well over 80 per cent of the entire student population. (See 
Table 2.6.) These data show that most students followed a 
period of uninterrupted study. Students who had stopped 
out for a period of time tended to continue their studies 
uninterrupted once the hurdle of returning had been 
overcome. Part-time students were surprisingly persistent at 
their studies, though the differences by sex were quite 
marked, indicating that other factors may have discouraged 
continous part-time study for females. 


Students who spent a number of consecutive years out of 
post-secondary institutions are analysed in Figure 2.4. Over 
40 per cent of all students who returned had spent only one 
year away from their post-secondary studies. Sixteen per 
cent had stopped out for two consecutive years. All other 
returners (40 per cent) had remained out of school for three 
years or more. 


The number of consecutive years spent away from post- 
secondary studies appeared to be an important factor in any 
student’s decision to pursue a particular type of study 
program. Students who had stopped out for only one or two 
years seemed more likely to continue in full-time programs 
of study. On the other hand, students who had not been 
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Figure 2.4 Consecutive Years Spent out of the Educational System by Type’ of Student 
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Table 2.6 Distribution of Students with Three Consecutive Years of Study on Feb. 1, 1975 by Type’ of Student 


In 
Type Continuous 
of Student Study 
M F 
Transfer Full 93.0 93.3 
Part Hall 5225 
Terminal Full 85.3 88.4 
Part sy7f (0) 38.7 
Undergraduate Full 88.9 88.9 
Part UBsi/ 66.1 
Graduate Full 81.8 TUG 
Part 71.9 65.6 
Professional 93.2 95.4 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 
2Due to rounding, figures may not add up to 100%. 


involved in post-secondary studies for three years or more 
appeared more likely to return to part-time study programs. 
This is not surprising since they would have been older and 
more likely to be fairly settled in their jobs. 


The unexpectedly high proportion of students who returned 
to full-time graduate or professional programs after a 
lengthy absence may have been due to the greater emphasis 
on practical experience and students’ perceptions of long- 
term career rewards. 


TOTAL 

Other Per Cent? Number (000) 

M E M F M FE 
7.0 6.7 100.0 100.0 42.5 33.6 
28.3 47.5 100.0 100.0 4.0 4.6 
14.7 11.6 100.0 100.0 63. 69.0 
43.0 61.3 100.0 100.0 S 6.7 
Vis Tas 100.0 100.0 148.8 120.2 
26.3 33.9 100.0 100.0 Soo 45.2 
18.2 23:0 100.0 100.0 27.4 10:0 
28.1 34.4 100.0 100.0 keys! 6.5 
6.8 4.6 100.0 100.0 14.9 4.3 


Field of Study 


For simplicity in presentation, programs of study have been 
combined to form nine major fields for university students 
and four major fields for community college students in 
terminal programs. (See Appendix IV for the definitions of 
field of study.) These are shown in Table 2.7. Community 
college students in transfer programs are treated as a 
separate group, since their studies are often geared to 
university programs of study. These groups are in general 
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Table 2.7 Distribution of Students by Major Field of Study 


Number (000) 


Field of Study Per Cent! 

University Fields of Study: 

Education 10.0 66.3 
Fine, Applied and Performing Arts 2.8 18.8 
Humanities and related 8.5 56.6 
Social Science and related 20.0 A1s2:8 
Biological and Agricultural Sciences on 34.0 
Engineering and Applied Science 4.8 31.6 
Health Professions 4.2 27.9 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 4.2 28.1 
Arts & Science — General 6:3 42.9 
Community College Fields of Study: 

Business 5-0 RS 
Health Science 3.9 25.6 
Non-Medical Technologies 1S 49.7 
Applied Arts and Education 4.4 29.1 
University Transfer as 81.7 
Total 100.0 662.6 


1Due to rounding, figures may not add up to 100%. 


agreement with those used by Statistics Canada in their 
classification of post-secondary students. (See Statistics 
Canada, 1974.) 


In the university sector, the majority of students were 
registered for degrees in the social sciences: more than 
130,000 students at all levels were in social science 
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programs. The second largest field of study was education 
with an enrolment of 66,000 students, while the smallest was 
fine and applied arts, with only 19,000 students. 


Terminal students in the community college sector were 
more evenly distributed among the four major fields of study. 
The largest enrolment was in non-medical technologies with 


Table 2.8 Major University Fields of Study by Type’ of Student 


Undergraduate Graduate Professional 
Field of Study Full Part Full Part 
% % % % % 

Education 14.5 20.6 Le Va S32 0.3 
Fine and Applied Arts a2 Gis) Pay 15 0.0 
Humanities 12:5 13.8 17.0 16.7 0.2 
Social Sciences 26.5 38.6 31.6 3.1.0 47.2 
Biological Sciences 9.7 2.3 10:5 25 See) 
Engineering Sciences 9.3 leo 8.5 8.2 0.0 
Health Sciences 5:3 1.8 tele 1.9 45.4 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences TA 4.0 10.3 4.1 0.2 
Arts and Science — General 9.9 13.6 0.8 1.0 ers 
Total per cent2 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total number (000) 269.0 78.7 40.4 21.8 19.2 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 
2Figures may not add up to 100 per cent because of rounding. 


almost 50,000 students, while the smallest enrolment was in 
health sciences with roughly 26,000 students. 


These results were more or less the same at the provincial 
level, but provincial variations do exist. (See Figure 2.5.) For 
instance, in Newfoundland and Alberta, education was the 
largest field; in Quebec, with its extensive community 
college system, most students (32 per cent) were in 
university transfer programs; in British Columbia 15 percent 
of all students were in university transfer programs. 


For university students, the distribution by major field of 
study varied with the type of student though there was some 
similarity between the part-time and the full-time distribu- 
tions. (See Table 2.8.) The somewhat unusual distribution of 
the professional group may in fact have been a result of the 
definition adopted for this group in this study. As noted 
earlier in this report, the professional group includes those 
students from the three largest professional schools (law, 
medicine and dentistry). As a result, the majority of these 
students were enrolled in the major fields of social sciences 
(law) and health (medicine and dentistry). 
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Figure 2.5 Distribution of Students by Major Field of Study by Province 
% Percentage 
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Figure 2.5(cont.) Distribution of Students by Major Field of Study by Province 
% Percentage 
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Another pattern emerges from the table. The percentage of 
graduate students was somewhat lower than that of under- 
graduates in both general arts and sciences and fine arts 
programs, but not in other fields. This may simply reflect the 
different opportunities at the two levels or a shift away from 
these programs towards more specialized programs at the 
graduate level. 


These differences become more apparent when the distri- 
bution of students by level of study is examined. (See Figure 
2.6.) In both general arts and science and fine arts the 
proportion of students decreased as the level of study 
increased. At the same time, the proportion of students in the 
biological sciences, in humanities and in mathematics 
increased markedly at the doctoral level. These differences 
are probably due to greater specialisation at the higher levels 
of study. At all levels, students in the social sciences formed 
the largest single group of students. 


Summary 


Data from the survey indicate that there were roughly 
660,000 full- and part-time post-secondary students in 
Canada enrolled for a credit course in 1974-75. (It should be 
noted that these estimates are not comparable with enrol- 
ment statistics published by Statistics Canada because of 
differences in definition and coverage.) The largest number 
of students, 253,000, were in Ontario while Quebec had 
222,000 students. Thus these two provinces together 
accounted for more than 70 per cent of the total number of 
students. 


Sixty-five per cent of all post-secondary students were 
enrolled in universities, though this proportion varied 
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substantially by province. In Quebec, where attendance ata 
CEGEP (College d’enseignement général et professionnel) 
is normally required for university entrance, university 
students represented only 39 per cent of all post-secondary 
students. 


Part-time students formed 19 per cent of the total, but there 
were wide differences for different types of student. (See 
Appendix | for definitions of types of students.) Forexample, 
part-time students formed about 50 per cent of all graduate 
students, but only about 10 per cent of transfer students in 
community colleges. 


Students indicated that cost considerations and the in- 
fluence of parents, teachers and friends had relatively little 
direct impact on their choice of programs of study and of 
institutions. With respect to choice of programs, the desire to 
broaden one’s knowledge, employment prospects and 
career advancement were the most important reasons given 
by many students. The institution’s reputation for teaching, 
the types of program and the closeness to home were the 
most important reasons given for students’ choices of 
institutions. 


The availability of adequate financing did not appear to play 
a direct and decisive role in students’ decisions to stop out 
from post-secondary education for a period of time. In many 
cases, students simply wanted a break from their studies 
though a variety of other reasons were given. 


In the university sector, the highest proportion of students 
were registered for degrees in the social sciences. This was 
true at both the undergraduate and graduate levels. In the 
community colleges, most students were registered in 
terminal programs. 


Figure 2.6 Distribution of University Students by Field of Study and by Level of Study 
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CHAPTER 3: Demographic and Socio-Economic Background 


Demographic Background 


The impact of demographic fluctuations - that is of sex, age 
and marital status - on the educational system has becomea 
topic of increasing concern for educational planners. The 
unprecedented increases in post-secondary enrolment 
during the mid-sixties resulted partly from the initial wave of 
the post-war “baby boom” reaching the 18-24 age group, and 
partly from a higher participation rate of this age group. 
However, in the early seventies the increases in post- 
secondary enrolment lessened despite the fact that the 
potential population had not diminished in size. Students 
were apparently reacting to changes in labour market 
conditions, brought about partly by an over supply of 
graduates and partly by the recession of 1968. Asa result, the 
search for meaningful employment became increasingly 
difficult, (Harvey, 1972) and many students began to drop 
out or stop out of the post-secondary educational system. 


Demographic factors will continue to be important in the 
years to come. The last of the post-war “baby boom” 
generation will reach their twenties by the early eighties and 
the population aged 18-24 then will begin to decrease. As a 
result, if the participation rate of full-time students (who now 
form about one-fifth of the 18-24 age group) were to remain 
at the current level, full-time and possibly even total 
enrolment would fall considerably. The fall in total enrol- 
ment would of course depend on changes in part-time 
enrolment which have been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. Thus part-time students, who tend to be demo- 
graphically quite different from full-time students, would 
probably take on an increasing importance in post- 
secondary education in the years to come. 


Age Structure 


The average (mean) age of all students was 22.8 years and 60 
per cent of them were under the age of 22 years. The low 
average age suggests that many students did not enter the 
labour force before embarking on their educational careers. 
This pattern is consistent with the findings of the Impact 
Study, conducted in British Columbia, (Dennison et al., 
1975) which found that over 80 per cent of all students 
entering university had worked for one year or less prior to 
entering post-secondary education. 


Younger students primarily were concentrated in full-time 
transfer, terminal and undergraduate studies. (See Figure 
3.1.) Full-time graduates and professional students respec- 
tively were roughly one to four years older than other 
students. These slightly higher average ages are to be 
expected, given the prior post-secondary study required for 
graduate and professional programs. 


Part-time students tended to be considerably older than full- 
time students. In general, they were about eight years older 
than their full-time counterparts in the same kind of studies. 
The age distributions for part-time students were spread 
over a wider range than those for full-time students. With 
part-time students tending to be drawn from a wider variety 
of age-groups, it does not seem that age in itself is a barrier to 
commencing or to returning to full-time post-secondary 
studies. Older students often make up through motivation 
and enthusiasm for the more limited academic opportunities 
available at the time they took their education. (Dennison et 
al., 1975.) Hence, the reasons for taking part-time education 
would seem to be related to factors other than age, such as 
financing, which will be discussed later in this report. 
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Figure 3.1. (a) Age Distribution by Type’ of University Student 
% Percentage 
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Figure 3.1 (b) Age Distribution by Type’ of Community College Student 
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Sex Composition 


Despite the fact that more females than males graduate from 
high school (Statistics Canada, 1974), females appear less 
likely to continue their studies at the post-secondary level. 
However, there have been steady increases in the female 
participation rate throughout the recent period of educa- 
tional expansion and at the time of this survey, females 
represented slightly less than 50 per cent of the student 
population. (Figure 3.2.) 


The pattern of participation shows that the proportion of 
female students in graduate and professional programs was 
low. On the other hand, in full-time community college 
terminal programs, which often seem to have the lowest 
potential for professional or managerial career development 
after graduation, the female proportion was high. Females 
formed only about 20 per cent of the professional group but 
more than 50 per cent of the full-time terminal students. It is 
interesting to note that females out-numbered males in part- 
time studies for both transfer and undergraduate studies. 
Since part-time students were generally older than full-time 
students, this suggests that females tried to make up later in 
life for the educational opportunities they had missed earlier. 


Marital Status 


Examination of the age distribution of students suggested 
that they were concentrated in the age-groups for which the 
marriage rates in the total population are highest. Despite 
this fact, about three-quarters of the student population were 
estimated to be single. Thus the proportion of students 
reporting that they were married was much lower in 
percentage terms than that for the total population. (See 
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Table 3.1.) For example, 44 per cent of the total population 
aged 20-24, but only 13 per cent of students in the same age- 
group, reported that they were married. 


Several other aspects of the marital status distribution are 
worth noting. A very small percentage of students fell into 
the “previously married” category, but for some age groups 
the proportion was higher for students than for the total 
population. The pattern of participation in schooling for the 
previously married appeared to be quite different from that 
of other students. In all cases, a higher proportion of 
previously married students were engaged in part-time 
studies. They also were predominantly female. 


The proportion of married students also varied considerably 
by type of student. (See Figure 3.3.) It was higher for part- 
time than for full-time studies and increased as the level of 
study increased. It is likely, however, that other factors which 
are related to the type of student, such as age, are more 
important in this respect. 


Dependents 


Most students (90 per cent) indicated that they did not have 
any dependents and only about five per cent had two or more 
dependents. (See Figure 3.4.) These data are consistent with 
the demographic trends already discussed since the 
majority of full-time students appeared to have delayed their 
marriages. 


Part-time students in all types of program had more 
dependents on average than full-time students, but the 
distribution of dependents varied by age and by the 
proportion of students married. For example, part-time 


Figure 3.2 Sex Composition by Type’ of Student 
% Percentage 
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Table 3.1 Marital Status of Total Population’ and Post-Secondary Students for Specified Age Groups 


Age 

Group Single 
% 

ee ee e 

2 eed # 

alee as 

Uy ae ie 


1Based on census data from Statistics Canada. 
2Figures may not add to 100 per cent because of rounding. 


graduate students, who were among the oldest students and 
had the highest proportion of marriages, also had the highest 
number of dependents. Slightly less than half of all these 
students had one or more dependents and they were more 
likely than any other students to have had two or more 
dependents. 


In a few cases, the number of dependents differed markedly 
by type of student and for males and females. For all part- 
time students, two-thirds of the female graduates but only 
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TOTAL 

Previously Number 

Married Married Per Cent2 (000) 

% % 

4.3 2 100.0 2,114.3 
6 - 100.0 207.0 
43.9 6 100.0 1,889.4 
13.4 2 100.0 258.5 
77.9 1.6 100.0 1,584.4 
59/5 Dee 100.0 Ta lea 
86.6 22 100.0 1,305.4 
74.6 3.9 100.0 3203 


half of the males had no dependents. This difference is 
consistent with the differences observed earlier in the marital 
status and sex of students in graduate and professional 
programs. 


Socio-Economic Background 
In the mid-sixties, John Porter suggested that university 


attendance in Canada was heavily weighted in favour of the 
most privileged persons in our society. (See Porter, 1965.) 


Figure 3.3 Marital Status by Type’ of Student 
% Percentage 
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Figure 3.4 Dependents by Type’ of Student and Sex 
% Percentage la 
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The expansion of higher education and the development of 
student assistance plans in the sixties were designed partly 
to reduce some of these socio-economic inequalities. It is 
therefore appropriate to examine the extent to which 
students from the least privileged families now participate in 
post-secondary education. 


It should be remembered, however, that the survey data refer 
only to the post-secondary level. Thus the true loss of 
capable students from less privileged backgrounds due to 
barriers which still exist in early parts of any educational 
system and which prevent students from getting to the post- 
secondary level could not be examined in this report. (Fora 
discussion of some of these at the senior secondary level, 
see Ycas, 1976.) Nevertheless, a comparison of the distri- 
bution of post-secondary students from different socio- 
economic backgrounds should indicate whether or not 
substantial differences in participation still exist. (See 
Appendix Ill for a discussion of some of the limitations of the 
data on socio-economic background.) 


A comparison of the distribution of the education of fathers 
of post-secondary students with that for the total population 
suggests that students whose fathers had only an elemen- 
tary school education were substantially under-represented 
in the post-secondary student population. (See Table 3.2.) 
By contrast, students whose fathers had a university level 
education were over-represented in the student population. 
Thus students from families with less formal education 
appeared to have had substantially lower participation in 
higher education than did students from families with more 
formal education. At the present time, students from families 
with some university education seem to have had greater 
participation in higher education. 


Fathers’ Education 


Examination of the distribution of students by the education 
of fathers (see Figure 3.5), shows that there were wide 
differences for the various types of students. The proportion 
of students whose fathers had only an elementary education 
was somewhat higher for the community college sector, 
while the proportion of those whose fathers had some 
university education was higher for the university sector. 


For full-time students, the professional group and com- 
munity college students in terminal programs represented 
the two extremes. More than 50 per cent of the professional 
group but only 25 per cent of students in termal programs 
had fathers with some post-secondary education. The 
proportions with fathers having an elementary education 
were 14 per cent and 32 per cent respectively for the two 
groups. 


Since these two groups of students generally take up 
occupations with very different prospective earnings, the 
differences will tend to generate differences in the earnings 
distribution for the two groups. For example, the profes- 
sional group probably will go on to earn the higher incomes 
usually associated with the professions of law, dentistry, and 
medicine. Since many of the fathers of these students had 
university degrees - and hence, in many cases, higher than 
average earnings - it seems likely that differences in 
earnings will be transmitted from one generation to the next, 
through participation in post-secondary education. 


Two other points are worth noting about the distributions in 
Figure 3.5. First, a higher proportion of part-time than full- 
time students had fathers with elementary education. Since 
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Table 3.2 Educational Distribution of Fathers of Students and of Canadian Population Aged 15 and Over 


Education Levels! 


Canadian Population? 


Fathers of Post- 
Secondary Students 


% 


% 


Elementary See 24.9 
Secondary: 53.0 Sto 
Some university Dal 6.2 
Bachelors 2.4 9.2 
First professional ae 4.0 
Masters or doctoral ‘lsd 4.4 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 
Total number (000) 13,168.0 661.7 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


2Based on 1971 Census, population aged 15 and over and not in school. 


3Includes post-secondary non-university. 


part-time students were somewhat older than full-time 
students, these data suggest that children whose fathers had 
little formal education tried to make up for the higher 
education opportunities they had missed earlier in their lives. 
Second, the proportion of students whose fathers had 
acquired only high school education did not vary substan- 
tially by type of student. Thus there would appear to have 
been fairly equal accessibility to post-secondary education 
for students whose fathers had high school education. 
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The distributions of students by their ages and by the 
education of their fathers are examined in Table 3.2. Here 
again older students, many of whom were in part-time study, 
were weighted towards fathers with little education. By 
contrast, more of the younger students had fathers with a 
university degree. Hence these data also support the 
argument that children whose fathers had little formal 
education tried to make up for the educational opportunities 
they had missed earlier in their lives. 


——-— 


Figure 3.5 Fathers’ Education’ by Type’ of Student 
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Table 3.3 Distribution of Students by Age and by Fathers’ Education 


Fathers’ Education 


Elementary or less 

High School 

Post-Secondary non-university 
University 


less than 26 years 


Age of Students 
26 years or more 


Total per cent! 


Total number (000) 


% 


% 


23.9 35.6 
38.8 34.8 
13.1 U2 
24.3 18.4 
100.0 100.0 
523.8 137.9 


1Figures may not add to 100 per cent because of rounding. 


As was noted earlier in this chapter, the pattern of 
participation in post-secondary education for males was 
very different to that for females. The distribution of students 
by the education of their fathers was therefore examined to 
determine whether or not the education of fathers had 
any effect on male-female differentials in participation. In 
general, it was found that at both the community college and 
the undergraduate levels the distributions of males and 
females by the education of fathers were much the same. 
This suggests that at these levels, the effects of the education 
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of fathers on participation in post-secondary education tend 
to be the same for both sexes. 


However, there were substantial differences at the full and 
part-time graduate and the professional levels. (See Table 
3.4.) The proportion of female students whose fathers had a 
university education was higher than that of male students 
for the three types of students shown. The opposite was 
generally the case for the fathers’ education at other levels. 
Thus the education of fathers appears to have had an impact 


Table 3.4 Distribution of Selected Types’ of Student by Sex and by Fathers’ Education 


Father’s Education 


Post TOTAL 

Type Elementary Secondary 
of or High non- Number 
Student less School University University Per Cent (000) 

M F M F F M is M i M F 

% % % % % % % 
Cvantate Full 22.4 14.4 36.4 31.0 10.9 10.4 30.3 44.2 100.0. 100:0 “275 13:0 

Part 31.9 26.0 Sof eG 7/ 13.0 12.1 ra ieee 28.2 100.0 100.0 154 6.4 

Professional 14.3 14.4 36.7 30.9 11.6 9.2 37.4 45.5 100.0 100.0 15.4 4.4 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


on the educational choices of females who were at the more 
advanced levels of post-secondary education. 


Mothers’ Education 


The education of mothers showed the same relationships as 
that of the fathers on participation in post-secondary 
education. (See Figure 3.6.) For example, a higher propor- 
tion of students in universities than in community colleges 
had mothers with university education. Here too the 


differences were particularly marked for full-time graduate 
students and for the professional group. 


It is interesting to note, however, that differences at the 
extremes of the distribution were somewhat smaller for 
females than for males, and that this was because of the 
higher proportion of mothers in the middle categories of 
educational attainment. Two-thirds of students’ mothers, as 
opposed to one-half of students’ fathers, had completed at 
least secondary education. 
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Figure 3.6 Mothers’ Education’ by Type’ of Student 
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Table 3.5 Distribution of Selected Types' of Student by Sex and by Mothers’ Education 


Mother’s Education 


Type Elementary 

of or High 

Student less School 
M F M F 
% % % % 

Full 2513 ORT 45.6 42.2 
Graduate art 319 219 449 386 
Professional 16.1 16.3 47.5 45.4 


Post TOTAL 
Secondary 
non- Number 
University University Per Cent (000) 
M = M F M E M F 
% % % % 
15.0 225 14.1 22.6 10003. 100:04 nm27.5 13.0 
15.0 25.2 8.2 1433 100.0 100.0 1581 6.4 
20.4 21.9 16.0 16.4 100.0 100.0 15.4 44 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


The education of mothers is often considered to be an 
important factor affecting the choice of educational pro- 
grams by female students. Some researchers have sug- 
gested, however, that the relationship may not be signifi- 
cantly different from that for sons. (See Robb and Spencer, 
1976.) The figures in Table 3.5 seem to confirm this view. 
They show that the education of mothers did appear to be 
positively related to the proportion of females in graduate 
and professional programs, but the relationship in this case 
appears no different from that observed for males. (Compare 
Table 3.4.) 


Fathers’ Incomes 


Students were asked in the survey to indicate the separate 
incomes of their fathers and mothers by checking one of nine 
income categories. (See question 33, Appendix IV.) Un- 
fortunately, students were not asked to indicate the total 
income of their parents, so that no measure of family income 
is available. One way around this problem would be to 
examine the distribution of students for different levels of 
fathers’ and mothers’ incomes. However, for the sake of 
brevity in this report it was decided that the analysis should 
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be carried out using only the incomes of fathers. This 
procedure seemed fairly reasonable since incomes of 
mothers of less than $4000 were reported in nearly three- 
quarters of the cases. (See Appendix III for some other 
limitations of the data used in the analysis which follows.) 


In general, students seemed to be drawn from high income 
families. About one-third of all students reported fathers’ 
incomes of $15,000 or more, while less than one-fifth had 
fathers with incomes below $6000. (See Figure3.7.) As might 
be expected, these proportions varied considerably by type 
of student. About 47 per cent of the professional group 
reported fathers’ incomes of $15,000 or more, but only 18 per 
cent of part-time terminal students did. 


A higher proportion of part-time students than full-time 
students reported incomes of fathers being less than $6000. 
This was not surprising in view of the data discussed earlier 
with respect to the education of fathers. Since education and 
income are closely related, it can be expected that the 
making up effect - discussed earlier for students whose 
fathers had only an elementary education - would have 
shown up for students whose fathers had low incomes. 


It also seems clear from the distributions in Figure 3.7 that 
the fathers of university students often had higher incomes 
than those of community college students. This was true for 
both part-time and full-time students. 


Because of the close relationship between education and 
income, the distribution by type of student was examined for 
different levels of income and education of fathers. Part-time 
students were excluded since their program choices did not 
seem to be as affected by the incomes and education of 
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fathers as did those of full-time students. Five categories of 
income but only two categories for education - elementary 
schooling and university education - were used. (See Figure 
3.8.) 


The distribution of students for each level of income differed 
noticeably by the education of fathers. As noted earlier, 
students whose fathers had a university education were 
much more likely to be in university. In addition, the 
proportion of these students in graduate and professional 
programs was higher than that for students whose fathers 
had only an elementary school education. 


What is surprising about the distributions shown in Figure 
3.8 is the marked similarity of the distributions at each level 
of education. For students with fathers who had some 
university education, the proportion of students in under- 
graduate programs was fairly constant at different levels of 
income. Similarly, in the case of students whose fathers had 
only elementary schooling, the shape of the distributions 
was much the same. 


Although more detailed analysis of this topic is clearly 
necessary, the preliminary analysis here suggests that the 
level of education of fathers was more important in the 
determination of students’ education choices than the 
incomes of fathers. If this finding is in fact valid then it may be 
sufficient to use the data on education as a proxy for socio- 
economic background. As noted in Appendix III, the non- 
response rate for the question on fathers’ incomes was 
greater than that for fathers’ education. The data on 
education may therefore be more reliable for detailed 
analysis. 


Figure 3.7 Fathers’ Incomes by Type’ of Student 
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Figure 3.8 Distribution of Students by Type’ of Full-Time Student for Given Education’ and Income Groups of Fathers 
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Summary 


Sixty per cent of all students were under 22 years of age. The 
average or mean age was 22.8 years. As might be expected 
because of the shorter programs of study, community 
college students tended to be younger than university 
students. Full-time students also were younger than their 
part-time counterparts in the same kind of studies. 


About 50 per cent of post-secondary students were female, 
but there were wide differences in this proportion by type of 
student. Males outnumbered females in university programs, 
while females outnumbered males in community colleges 
and in part-time study. 


As was to be expected, most students were single and had no 
dependents. Part-time students, who were generally older 
than full-time students, were more likely to be married and 
had a higher number of dependents than full-time students. 


There appeared to be wide differences in the distribution of 
different types of students by the education of their fathers. 
Students whose fathers had some university education 
formed a higher proportion of all students in universities 
than in community colleges. Forty-two per cent of students 
in the professional group but only 12 per cent of those in 
full-time terminal programs in community colleges had 
fathers with some university education. 


The analysis also suggests that students whose fathers had 
little formal education tried to make up later in life for the 
educational opportunities they had missed earlier. Such 
students tended to be over-represented in part-time pro- 
grams, particularly at the transfer and undergraduate levels. 


Fathers’ incomes appear to have the same type of effects as 
fathers’ education. However, because of the close correla- 
tion between the two, the effects of fathers’ incomes were 
examined for different levels of fathers’ education. The 
analysis suggests that fathers’ education may be more 
important than fathers’ incomes in explaining marked 
differences in participation in post-secondary education. 
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Interprovincial Mobility 


In recent years, the movement of highly educated persons 
across geographic boundaries has become a question of 
public concern because of the increasing costs of post- 
secondary education. In Canada, the federal and provincial 
governments make a substantial investment in post- 
secondary education, therefore, both levels of government 
may be interested in the movement of students both before 
and after study. The question of interprovincial mobility - 
which is being addressed in this section - is, however, of 
more direct concern to the provincial governments since the 
public benefits of higher education go to the nation as a 
whole, regardless of the province in which highly educated 
persons happen to live. 


There are two aspects to questions on interprovincial 
mobility. One concerns the post-study movement of highly 
educated persons: some of the benefits of post-secondary 
study will go to the provinces in which highly educated 
persons take up employment. The other is more directly 
concerned with student mobility, that is with where students 
take their post-secondary studies. 


In order to measure the expected effects of post-study 
mobility, students were asked to indicate the province in 
which they intended to live after completing their education. 
Many students in fact did indicate a province of expected 
residence but their intentions could change because of, say, 
changes in labour market conditions. 


The planned province of residence was combined with the 
present and permanent province of residence in the follow- 
ing way: students were first classified into two groups, 
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depending on whether or not they were studying in the same 
or a different province to that of their permanent residence; 
students in each of these groups were then classified on the 
basis of whether or not their expected province of residence 
was the same as their province of permanent residence. (See 
Table 4.1.) 


The most frequent response covered students who were 
studying in their home provinces and planned to live there. 
More than two-thirds of all students had not changed their 
province of residence to attend a post-secondary institution. 
They also intended to remain there after completion of their 
studies. 


However, for full-time graduates, less than half fell into this 
category. This figure may be artificially low, however, 
because of the dearth of graduate programs in some 
provinces. In fact, 10 per cent of graduate students were 
studying outside their home provinces but intended to return 
there after completion of their studies. 


The second most frequently reported group consisted of 
students who studied in their home provinces but planned to 
locate elsewhere. In all cases, a larger percentage of full-time 
students than part-time students expected to move later toa 
different province. Over 20 per cent of full-time graduate 
students and over 25 per cent of undergraduates fell into this 
category. 


These results indicate that apart from the professional 
group, post-study mobility may well be a function of time 
spent in a post-secondary institution. The cumulative effects 
of years spent in school, as approximated by the level of 
study, suggest that those with the greatest time invested in 
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Table 4.1 Expected and Permanent Province of Residence by Type’ of Student 


Community College University 
Expected Permanent 
Province Province Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
of of sional 
Residence Residence Full Part Full Part a) Fullase Partiemarull) » Part 
% % % % % % % % % 

Same? 68.5 67.3 75.4 (88: 60.6 on 47.4 7A alee 
same? 

Differents ORG Wad ileal 0.4 Sal 0.8 9.8 1.4 PS 

Same? 28.4 26.4 18.9 1.6 Qt iS owt BOSS WWleZ AWS 
Differents 

Differents 2.4 46 4.6 8.6 9.0 S15 20.3 10.4 8.9 
Total per cent4 100.0) 100,07 00:0) G00 100.0 se hOU Oe senor Om mei) 100.0 
Total number (000) 76.1 Be oo "5 2 Pegion za, 7 meee 19.2 


‘See Appendix | for definitions. 
°Same as province of institution. 
“Different than province of institution. 


*Figures may not add to 100 per cent because of rounding. 
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education are less likely to want to settle in their permanent 
or present province of residence. 


Another important aspect of mobility is the extent to which 
students change provinces to take their post-secondary 
education. This is particularly important for graduate 
education because of the greater costs associated with it. 


Judging from the results presented in Table 4.2, it appears 
that the Atlantic provinces as a group lost the largest 
proportion of graduate students. This finding is not sur- 
prising, because the Atlantic provinces taken as a whole 
provide the narrowest range of options for graduate study in 
Canada. In other words, such students may be forced to look 
elsewhere for graduate training, and, once out of their home 
provinces it is likely that employment opportunities else- 
where may seem attractive. The result is that some of them 
may choose not to return to their home provinces after 
graduation. 


Over 90 per cent of the graduate students whose permanent 
residence was either Quebec or Ontario took their graduate 
education in their home provinces. While these students may 
not actually settle in these provinces, a large proportion 
probably will. It is interesting to note also that Quebec and 
Ontario received a substantial proportion of graduate 
students from other provinces. This is probably due to the 
variety of institutions in Quebec and Ontario and the 
resulting wide range of courses offered, as well as the desire 
by some English-speaking students to study in French, and 
vice-versa. 


Type of Living Accommodation 


Accommodation is an important factor in the determination 
of student expenses. An additional cost of living away from 
home is unavoidable and as a result, differences in type of 
accommodation would generate differences in students’ 
expenses. 


In general, it was found that a higher proportion of full-time 
than part-time students lived in their parents’ home. (See 
Figure 4.1.) The proportion also varied by type of student. As 
might be expected, it was highest for full-time transfer 
students and lowest for part-time graduates. 


These findings are not surprising. As discussed in the 
preceding chapter, the average age varied for each type of 
student. Part-time students tended to be older than full-time 
students, and community college students were generally 
quite young. In addition, factors such as marital status and 
the number of dependents varied with the type of student. 
These factors would all tend to influence the student's 
choice of accommodation, and hence to account for some of 
the observed differences. 


Intergenerational Changes in Language Use 


As a means of focussing on the issue of changes in language 
use, students were asked whether or not they were still using 
the language of their parents. Because of the nature of the 
sample, however, the findings here do not necessarily 
explain the extent or the direction of language shifts in the 
general population. Nevertheless they should have some 
bearing on such changes for the more highly educated 
people in the country. 
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Table 4.2 Distribution of Graduate Students by Province’ of Present Residence and by Province of Permanent Residence 


b Nfld NS NB Que Ont Man Sask Alta BC Other TOTAL 
Per Number 
a Cent? (000) 
Nfld Top aOseo 9.0 25 6.6 1AgO - - 125 ee) 0.4 100.0 0.6 
NS % 15 68.0 ‘ee 6.0 aT: 0.8 0.1 Pad 1.9 - 100.0 1.4 
NB % 0.2 ie 61.4 2.2 PRY 0.8 - 2.6 2.3 - 100.0 ileal 
Que % 0.1 0.3 0.2 90.2 6.0 Or2 0.1 0.4 0.6 2.0 100.0 17.0 
Ont % 0.1 1.0 0.3 4.1 90.4 0.7 0.2 es} 1:5 0.5 100.0 20.7 
Man % - 0.7 - Gr2 We 77.9 1.4 4.2 1.4 0.1 100.0 30 
Sask % 0.2 0.2 - 0.5 10.8 0.9 76.4 8.4 2.6 0.1 100.0 1.6 
Alta % 0.2 1.0 0.1 1a 7.9 ED Pas 82.0 4.1 0.1 100.0 3.6 
BC % 0.1 0.5 0.2 Ve 8.9 ahead 0.6 2.6 83.9 0.4 100.0 4.4 
Other % 0.5 3.6 1.4 18.4 44.9 4.1 23 9.5 12.4 2.9 100.0 70) 


2Province of permanent residence. 

Province of present residence. 

'PEI has been excluded because of the small numbers. 
*Figures may not add to 100 per cent because of rounding. 
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Figure 4.1 Type of Accommodation by Type’ of Student 
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Table 4.3 Language of Students Who Used A Language Different From That of Their Parents, by Language of Parents, 


for Provinces 


Language used 


by student: English French Other 

Language used TOTAE 

by parents: French Other English Other 
Province of Per Number 
residence % % % % % Cent! (000) 
Atlantic Prov. 51.9 Shalt 10.3 — = 100.0 9 
Quebec 18.1 28.0 28.4 23.7 1.8 100.0 2.0 
Ontario 20.1 78.2 Tee — — 100.0 7.8 
Prairie Prov. Were) TLE 1.4 1.6 1.6 100:0 2.0 
BC. 4.1 95.9 — _— — 100.0 123 


1Figures may not add to 100 per cent because of rounding. 


Almost 14,000 of the post-secondary students in Canada 
used a different language to that of their parents. Although 
this number represents only two per cent of the total student 
population, the data reveal some interesting patterns of 
change. As might be expected, there were significant 
regional variations. (See Table 4.3.) For instance, very little 
change to French from other languages occurred in the 
Atlantic or Western provinces. In fact, the only non-English 
shift of any magnitude was found in Quebec, where 52 per 
cent of the changes were from English and other languages 
to French. Considering this group in greater detail, 28 per 
cent of those in Quebec changed from English to French. 
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The net gain in Quebec also favoured this change to French, 
as 52 per cent had changed to French while only 46 per cent 
had changed to English. 


Employment Activity While in School 


Forty-three per cent of all post-secondary students were 
gainfully employed on February 1, 1975; approximately 18 
per cent were employed full-time while attending classes, 
while the remaining 25 per cent were employed part-time. 
(See Figure 4.2.) Seventy per cent of all part-time students 


Figure 4.2 Employment Activities by Registration Status of Students on 1 February 1975 
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were working full-time, while 28 per cent of full-time students 
were engaged in part-time employment activities on that 
date. 


The high employment rate for part-time students is not at all 
surprising considering their demographic characteristics. 
However, the proportion of full-time students who indicated 
that they had been working during the year may seem rather 
high in view of the availability of student assistance. These 
students may, however, have worked in order to obtain extra 
income to meet contingencies or simply to gain some 
working experience. 


Another unexpected finding was that some students re- 
ported that they were concurrently working full-time and 
studying full-time. Although this could have been simply an 
error in response, it involved about 7000 students or about 
one per cent of the total student population. For this 
reason, a comparison of some of the characteristics of these 
students with those of all post-secondary students was 
carried out. 


It was found that these students were concentrated in 
university undergraduate and community college terminal 
programs; that they tended to be slightly older than all 
students in the same type of study; that they appeared more 
likely to be married, with spouses engaged in household 
activities; and finally that the average number of dependents 
for these students was three times higher than the average 
for all students. 


However, they appeared no more likely than other full-time 
students to have borrowed in order to finance their 
education. The decision to increase the strain of full-time 
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studies with the responsibilities of a full-time job probably 
was motivated partly by the number of individuals dependent 
on their financial support. 


Summer Activities 


Students were asked about the various work and study 
activities in which they had been engaged during the 
previous summer, though they were not asked to specify the 
exact length of time spent on any one. Over 70 per cent of all 
students indicated that in that summer they had been 
gainfully employed full-time for at least three weeks. The 
majority of students indicated that they had been engaged in 
full-time employment. (See Table 4.4.) 


The proportion of graduate students who indicated that they 
had been working full-time was somewhat lower than that for 
other students. This seems to have been compensated for by 
the larger proportions who reported either full-time or part- 
time studies during the summer months. 


It is significant that such a large proportion of full-time 
students were actively employed during the summer. During 
times of summer job shortages it could be expected that the 
proportion of employed students might be substantially 
reduced, and if this is so, it would place an increased strain 
on students’ finances. 


Years in the Labour Force 


As mentioned earlier, 60 per cent of all full-time students 
were under the age of 22 years. Most of them were 
concentrated in full-time studies in community colleges and 
in universities as undergraduates or in the professional 


Table 4.4 Percentage’ of Students Who Had Worked or Studied During the Summer of 1974, by Type? of Student 


Type Worked full-time Worked part-time 
of 3 weeks 3 weeks 
Student or more or more 
% % 

Transfer-full 68.1 13.8 
Transfer-part 68.2 9.5 
Terminal-full Clay 16 
Terminal-part 74.3 6.5 
Undergraduate-full 82.6 12.0 
Undergraduate-part 45.9 7.0 
Graduate-full 55:3 10.5 
Graduate-part SoZ el 
Professional 80.7 SiS) 
TOTAL 716 ie 


Studied full-time 


Studied part-time 


3 weeks 3 weeks 
or more or more 
% % 
6.1 5.8 
4.9 8.2 
5.4 4.4 
$3.4! Af 
6.6 6.8 
14.5 20.0 
BS 6.0 
18.2 RS 
122 2.4 
9.2 ott 


1Note that these categories are not mutually exclusive so that the sum of the percentages in any one row need not equal 100%. 
2See Appendix | for definitions. 
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group. It is certainly not surprising therefore, that over 70 per 
cent of all full-time students, excluding graduates, had less 
than one complete year’s involvement in the labour force. 
(See Figure 4.3.) By contrast, more than 70 per cent of all 
part-time students had more than one year’s experience in 
the labour force. 


Female students generally appeared more likely than males 
to have spent less than one year in the labour force though 
there were some differences by type of student. Professional 
students generally had much less labour force experience 
than graduates. 


As is to be expected, the work experience of students varied 
substantially with their ages. (See Figure 4.4.) Less than 20 
per cent of those under 21 had ever worked, while about 85 
per cent of those aged 31 or more had had some experience 
in the labour force. 


Employment Experience of Stop-outs 


As noted earlier, there appeared to be no single simple 
reason for the stop-out phenomenon though there was 
substantial variation in the stop-out rate for different types of 
students. An attempt was made to discover whether a 
student's experience in the labour force could have played a 
part in the decision to return to post-secondary education by 
looking at the employment activities of stop-outs. It was 
found in general that the majority of stop-outs were in fact 
employed a year prior to the survey. Over 70 per cent of those 
who were not students on February 1, 1974, were employed 
full-time on that date, while only about six per cent had been 
unemployed. (See Figure 4.5.) 
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Summary 


The majority of all students were studying in their home 
provinces and expected to reside there after graduation. 
There was, however, wide variation in the proportions for 
different types of students: 77 per cent of part-time graduate 
students - who probably already had jobs in the provinces 
where they were students - but only 47 per cent of their full- 
time counterparts were studying in their home provinces and 
intended to stay there after graduation. At the same time, a 
substantial minority were studying in their home provinces 
but intended to take up residence elsewhere after com- 
pletion of their studies. The latter proportion varied from 11 
per cent for part-time graduate students to 28 per cent for 
full-time transfer students. 


About one-third of graduate students whose permanent 
residences were in the Atlantic provinces were studying 
elsewhere in Canada, whereas less than 10 per cent of those 
with permanent residences in Quebec or Ontario were 
studying outside their home provinces. These two provinces, 
particularly Ontario, took a large proportion of the out-of- 
province graduate students. 


Forty-three per cent of all students were working and 
studying onFebruary 1,1975; approximately 18 per cent were 
employed full-time, while the remaining 25 per cent were 
employed part-time. Seventy per cent of the part-time 
students were working full-time while 28 per cent of all full- 
time students had part-time employment. 


There were also about 7,000 students (about one per cent of 
the total) who were working and studying full-time. These 


Figure 4.3 Years Spent in the Labour Force by Type’ of Student and Sex 
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Figure 4.4 Work Experience of Students by Age-Group 
% Percentage 
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Figure 4.5 Employment Activities of Stop-Outs on 1 February 1974 by Type’ of Student 
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students were generally older and were more likely to be 
married than other students. They also had a much higher 
average number of dependents. 


Over 70 per cent of all students indicated that they had been 
gainfully employed for at least three weeks during the 
summer of 1974. This proportion varied with the type of 
students - the number was lowest for graduate students, 
highest for undergraduates. 


Most students had less than one year’s experience in the 
labour force, though this proportion differed for different 
types of students. As was to be expected, part-time students 
generally had more labour force experience than full-time 
students. 
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Incidence of Borrowing 


Nearly 60 per cent of post-secondary students had never 
borrowed to finance their post-secondary education. (See 
Table 5.1.) This proportion, however, varied considerably by 
the type of student: for part-time non-university students it 
was nearly 90 per cent; for the professional group it was only 
30 per cent. 


These differences obviously are due to a number of factors. 
At present part-time students are not eligible for 
government-sponsored loans in all provinces, so they can 
usually borrow only from their parents or from private 
sources. In addition, it seems clear that students’ financial 
needs and willingness to borrow are determined by such 
factors as age, marital and socio-economic status. As noted 
earlier, the type of student does in fact reflect some variation 
in these factors so that wide differences in the incidence of 
borrowing by type of student are not too surprising. The 
differences are also fairly consistent with the findings 
reported in Porter et al (1973). Their data suggest that the 
amounts grade 12 students in Ontario are willing to borrow 
vary substantially with their expectations in terms of type of 
institution to be attended and the educational level to which 
they aspire. (See Porter et al, 1973, p. 159.) 


The proportion of students who reported that they had 
sufficient funds and therefore did not have to borrow, is 
rather large. More than half of the students were in this 
category. It may be argued that these responses were not 
genuine and that some students, who were reluctant to 
borrow to finance their education, adjusted their budgets 
accordingly and hence reported that they had sufficient 
funds. However an analysis of the incomes and expenditures 
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of such students (see page 90 of this report) suggests that 
these responses seem to be genuine. 


It is also interesting to note that the proportion of students 
who had sufficient funds increased with the level of 
education of their fathers. Forty-nine per cent of students 
whose fathers had only an elementary school education but 
69 per cent of those whose fathers had some university 
education reported that they had sufficient funds. Thus there 
appears to be some variation in the availability of sufficient 
funds by the socio-economic background of students. 


There was also substantial variation in the proportion of 
students in the various provinces who borrowed to finance 
their post-secondary education. Because of the differences 
in the incidence of borrowing by the type of student, 
provincial variations are illustrated using figures for full-time 
undergraduates only. For example, full-time undergraduates 
in the Atlantic provinces had a higher incidence of borrowing 
(more than 60 per cent) than those in the other provinces 
(about 50 per cent). These provincial differences are 
possibly due mainly to differences in the government- 
sponsored loans and in the student grants available in the 
various provinces. 


Amount Borrowed 


In this section, data are examined for students who borrowed 
to finance their post-secondary education. Table 5.3 gives 
the distribution of the amount borrowed in the academic 
year September 1974 - May 1975 by type of student. (Part- 
time students have been excluded from this table since the 
numbers were in many cases quite small.) 
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Table 5.1 Incidence of Borrowing by Type’ of Student 


Never Borrowed Borrowed TOTAL 
Per Number 
Type of student Sufficient Funds Other reasons Cent (O00) 
% % % 
Transfer — full 76.1 5.2 18.7 100.0 78.8 
Transfer — part 82.4 6.8 10.8 100.0 9.0 
Terminal — full 58.0 DD 36.5 100.0 131.7 
Terminal — part 82.7 5.3 12.0 100.0 14.8 
Undergraduate — full 46.2 4.6 49.2 100.0 2/08 
Undergraduate — part 60.8 7.6 31.6 100.0 (fens) 
Graduate — full 43.3 3.9 52.8 100.0 ' 40.5 
Graduate — part 49.1 3.3 47.6 100.0 21.6 
Professional PMY 2.3 70.0 100.0 19.8 
Total 54.5 5.0 40.5 100.0 661.7 
1See Appendix | for definitions 
The figures show clearly that the amount borrowed varied The amount borrowed by students will of course depend ona 
substantially by type of student. Almost 80 per cent of the number of factors. One of these is the province of residence 
full-time transfer students - who were mainly in Quebec - but since there are considerable provincial differences in both 
only 14 per cent of the professional group borrowed less the provision of student loans and grants and in the 
than $600. By contrast, seven per cent of the former and 28 administration of loan programs. 


per cent of the latter borrowed more than $1200. 
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Table 5.2 Incidence of Borrowing by Province of Residence 1975, Full-time Undergraduates Only 


OWA 
Province Never Borrowed Borrowed Per Number 
Cent 
% % 
Newfoundland 33.0 67.0 100.0 35 
Prince Edward Island 37.9 62.1 100.0 0.9 
Nova Scotia 38.3 61.7 100.0 9.8 
New Brunswick 38.0 62.0 100.0 Teal 
Quebec 48.3 Sie, 100.0 42.7 
Ontario Se8} 46.7 100.0 94.9 
Manitoba 59.6 40.4 100.0 11.0 
Saskatchewan 49.3 50.7 100.0 8.1 
Alberta BSS 46.5 100.0 18.6 
British Columbia 56.5 ANB 100.0 19.0 


All provinces, with the exception of Quebec, have integrated 
their own student assistance programs with the Canada 
Student Loans Plan, but the total amount of assistance 
available and the loan grant mix vary considerably from one 
province to the other.(See Pike, 1970, pp. 138 - 140.) In 1974- 
75 students in New Brunswick, for example, could receive a 


maximum of $2100 in student assistance. The first $1400 of 
this would form a loan under the CSLP and the balance, if 
needed, would be provided as a New Brunswick Bursary. By 
contrast, in Ontario the first $800 of assistance would be 
provided as a loan under the CSLP while the balance of 
assessed need would be provided as a Province ef Ontario 
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Table 5.3 Amount Borrowed in Year ’74 - ’75 by Type of Student’ (full-time only) 


TOTAL 
Per Number 
Type of Student $1 - $600 $601 - $1200 over $1200 Cent (000) 
% % % 

Transfer — full 79.4 14.0 6.6 100.0 110 
Terminal — full 48.2 34.8 17.0 100.0 33.8 
Undergraduate — full 20.2 55.9 23.9 100.0 92.1 
Graduate — full 21.4 O32 25.4 100.0 8 
Professional 13.8 56.0 eae Th 100.0 8.9 
Total who borrowed 

in year 74 -’75 30.3 48.3 21.4 100.0 153.6 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


grant. Thus, wide provincial differences in the loans incurred 
by students are to be expected. 


Figure 5.1 shows the distribution of accumulated debt by 
province, (Prince Edward Island is excluded because of the 
small numbers). An attempt was made to eliminate some of 
the variation which arises from factors other than provincial 
residence by considering only full-time undergraduates. It 
should be noted, however, that the effects of differences in 
borrowing patterns by field of study, by sex, by year of 
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program, and by other factors will also influence the results 
so that the observed differences cannot be attributed purely 
to provincial residence. 


In general, students in the Altantic provinces had borrowed 
the most to finance their post-secondary education. For 
example, in the three Atlantic provinces shown, more than 50 
per cent of full-time undergraduates had accumulated debts 
in excess of $2000. In the case of all the other provinces, less 
than 40 per cent of such students had accumulated debts in 


Figure 5.1 Distribution of Accumulated Debts ($000) by Province (Full-Time Undergraduates) 
% Percentage 
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Figure 5.2 Distribution of Accumulated Debts ($000) by Field of Study’ (Full-Time Graduates) 
% Percentage 
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excess of $2000. Students in British Columbia and Manitoba 
generally borrowed less than those elsewhere in Canada: for 
example, 60 per cent of such students in the former and 
nearly 50 per cent in the latter had borrowed less than $1000. 


Another factor which should be related to the amount 
borrowed is the field of study. The costs of education in 
different fields of study vary because of a number of factors, 
including differences in available scholarships, length of 
course and tuition fees. The distribution of the amount 
borrowed by field of study is shown, in Figure 5.2, for full- 
time graduates only. Here again it should be noted that some 
of the observed differences may arise from factors other than 
the field of study. 


It is not surprising that students in the health fields had the 
highest accumulated debts. The courses of study in many of 
these cases are long and the relative security of high lifetime 
incomes would be expected to affect students’ willingness to 
incur large debts. 


Applications for Government-Sponsored Loans 


The data on applications for a loan sponsored by a 
government in Canada fit in closely with the patterns of 
borrowing discussed above. For example, the figures in 
Table 5.4 show that 60 per cent of post-secondary students 
had not applied for a government-sponsored loan; this is 
roughly the same as the proportion who never borrowed. 
(See Table 5.1.) Here again there was wide variation by the 
type of student. 


For those who never applied for government-sponsored 
loans, a substantial proportion reported that they did not 


need a loan: 43 per cent of all students did not apply for a 
government-sponsored loan because they did not need a 
loan, while only 18 per cent had another reason for not doing 
so. Again it is noticeable that these figures are very similar to 
those in Table 5.1 for the proportion of students who did not 
need to borrow because they had sufficient funds. 


The most important of the other reasons reported for not 
applying for a government-sponsored loan was the student’s 
assessment that he/she would not qualify for such a loan. 
Nearly 11 percent of all students were in this category. It may 
be the case that many of these students were in financial 
need but felt that they would not qualify under the eligibility 
regulations of existing loan plans. 


It is also interesting to examine the success rates for 
applicants for government-sponsored loans. (See Tabie5.5.) 
More than 80 per cent of students who applied for 
government-sponsored loans had been successful in ob- 
taining some funds in each year that they had applied. (It 
should be noted, however, that no information was obtained 
on whether or not the amounts obtained were in accord with 
students’ assessments of their needs.) 


The high success rate suggests that students had a good 
idea of their financial needs and of the criteria of loan 
programs, and hence a large proportion of those who chose 
to apply did qualify for a loan. 


Another interesting feature of the figures in Table 5.5 is that 
the percentage who had never been successful varied 
considerably by type of student: it fell from about 20 percent 
for full-time transfer students to five per cent for the 
professional group. This probably is due to more than one 
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Table 5.4 Applications for Government-Sponsored Loans by Type’ of Student 


Never Applied Applied TOTAL 
Per Number 
Type of Student Loan not needed Other2 Cent (000) 
% % % 
Transfer — full 64.1 17.3 18.6 100.0 G22 
Transfer — part 67.4 20.3 12.3 100.0 8.2 
Terminal — full 46.3 18.0 Siti 100.0 120.6 
Terminal — part 67.8 18.9 13.3 100.0 NRCS: 
Undergraduate — full 33.6 teat 48.3 100.0 247.8 
Undergraduate — part 50.4 RS) 30.1 100.0 69.3 
Graduate — full Sout 19.1 47.2 100.0 Silisi| 
Graduate — part 38.6 VTA: 44.0 100.0 phe hy 
Professional 19.2 13.0 67.8 100.0 17.8 
Total 42.6 18.1 39.3 100.0 606.0 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


2Including awareness of such a plan, student’s assessment that he/she would not qualify for such a loan, unwillingness to take such a loan, 


and other. 


factor. It may indicate a variation in students’ knowledge of 
loan availability and criteria and hence a variation in their 
ability to estimate their chances of success. Another 
possibility is that since age varies by type of student and age 
is one criterion for independence under the CSLP, the 
observed variation may merely reflect differences in the 
proportion of independent students who probably can 

obtain loans more easily under the existing criteria. 
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Expenditures and Incomes 


Students were asked to report their expenditures and 
incomes in a number of different categories for the year 
ending 30 April, 1975. Many students did provide the 
information requested but the non-response rate was 
somewhat larger than that for most other questions. Some of 


Table 5.5 Success Rates for Applications for Government-Sponsored Loans by Type’ of Student 


TOTAL 
Never Sometimes Always Per Number 
Type of Student Successful Successful Successful Cent (000) 
% % % 
Transfer — full 19.6 6.7 Lom 100.0 14.3 
Transfer — part 17.4 10.2 72.4 100.0 1e2 
Terminal — full 12.6 5.4 82.0 100.0 49.7 
Terminal — part Ue Za 84.6 100.0 2.9 
Undergraduate — full 10.8 9.4 79.8 100.0 130.5 
Undergraduate — part 9.1 6.1 84.8 100.0 26.8 
Graduate — full 7.3 13/2 19 100.0 19.0 
Graduate — part 8.7 11:3 80.0 100.0 9.6 
Professional ay: 152 19.5 100.0 12.4 
Total who borrowed 10.9 8.0 81.1 100.0 266.4 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


the limitations of the data on expenditures and incomes are 
discussed in Appendix III. 


Tuition fees paid, cash contributions received from parents, 
and government-sponsored loans obtained for the year 
ending 30 April, 1975 are described in the following sections. 
In addition, averages for the various categories of expendi- 
tures and incomes are derived in order to provide some 


indication of the relative importance of different types of 
students’ expenditures and incomes in the total. 


Tuition and Other Required Fees 


Tuition and other fees varied substantially by type of student. 
(See Figure 5.3.) Fees paid by community college students 
were much lower than those paid by university students: 
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Figure 5.3 Distribution of Fees Paid by Type’ of Student 
% Percentage 
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Table 5.6 Distribution of Fees Paid' by Province of Residence? 1975 Full-time Terminal Students 


MOMMA 
Per Number 
Province up to $100 $101-$200 $201-$300 $300 or more Cent (O00) 
% % % % 
Newfoundland 91.2 0.9 Che} 4.6 100.0 0.5 
Nova Scotia CHES 3.8 0.9 Oi 8 100.0 0.9 
Quebec 86.3 4.3 DP WA 100.0 45.6 
Ontario OS 3.8 70.3 25.4 100.0 34.4 
Manitoba Dif 23.9 67.3 6.1 100.0 les 
Saskatchewan ORS Sal 88.0 8.6 100.0 1.6 
Alberta 0) 7/ 14.4 28.2 6.7 100.0 Tal 
British Columbia 2.6 48.6 37.4 11.4 100.0 2S 


1For period 1 May 1974 to 30 April 1975 


2Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick have been omitted because of small numbers. 


nearly 60 per cent of the former but only five per cent of the 
latter paid less than $100 in fees. In addition, the variation in 
fees was somewhat lower for community college students 
than for university students, probably because of the wider 
variety and length of courses available for the latter. 


Full-time students of course paid higher fees than part-time 
students, with the difference being particularly noticeable 
for university students. Full-time undergraduates also paid 
somewhat lower fees than did the professional group. For 
full-time graduate students, the distribution tends to reflect 
the fact that graduate students often pay lower fees after 


completion of their examinations and course work, which 
would probably explain the peak at the lower end of the 
distribution. 


The nature of the distribution of fees for full-time terminal 
students in community colleges (that is, with two peaks) 
could be the result of the aggregation of two or more 
different distributions with different peaks. That this is 
indeed the case becomes clear on examination of the 
distributions of fees paid by full-time terminal students for 
each province. (See Table 5.6.) The distributions for Quebec 
and Ontario, which together had the vast majority of full-time 
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Table 5.7 Cash Contributions From Parents or Guardians, by Type’ of Student 


TOTAL 
Per Number 
Type of Student No Contribution Some Contribution Cent (000) 
% % 
Transfer — full 53.6 46.4 100.0 76.1 
Transfer — part 86.3 L327; 100.0 8.6 
Terminal — full 59.6 40.4 100.0 UOTE 
Terminal — part 91.0 9.0 100.0 1.5.2 
Undergraduate — full 54.1 45.9 100.0 269.0 
Undergraduate — part 93.3 6.7 100.0 78.7 
Graduate — full ou 24.9 100.0 40.4 
Graduate — part 96.2 3.8 100.0 21.8 
Professional 59.0 41.0 100.0 Wee 
All Students 62.9 Sha 100.0 661.7 


1See Appendix | for definitions. 


terminal students, are markedly different. Students in 
CEGEPs in Quebec pay no tuition fees so it is not surprising 
that the majority of such students reported tuition and other 
required fees of less than $100. By contrast, students in 
Ontario typically paid more than $200. Thus the two peaks in 

the distribution of fees for full-time terminal students arises 
because of these differences. 


he 


It is also interesting to compare the distribution of fees by 
province for full-time undergraduates. (See Figure 5.4.) In 
general, the data suggest that full-time undergraduates in 
the Atlantic provinces often paid higher fees than those 
elsewhere in Canada. Average fees were highest in Nova 
Scotia with a typical fee of $701 - $800, and lowest in 


Figure 5.4 Distribution of Fees by Province (Full-Time Undergraduates Only) 
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Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, with a typical fee of 
$401 - $500. 


These differences seem to be roughly in line with published 
data on fees. (See Statistics Canada 1975.) However, it 
should be noted that fees within a province may vary for a 
number of reasons, such as different rates for different 
courses of study or for different institutions. Thus the 
provincial differences observed may simply be a function of 
the differences in the mix of students by course or by 
institution. 


Non-repayable Cash Contributions from Parents or 
Guardians 


Over 60 per cent of all students received no financial 
contribution from their parents. There was, however, a 
marked variation in this proportion by type of student. (See 
Table 5.7.) The proportion who received no contribution was 
lowest for full-time transfer students and highest for part- 
time graduate students. Similarly, a substantially higher 
proportion of part-time students than full-time students 
received no contribution from their parents or guardians. 


These differences are not surprising in view of the demo- 
graphic and economic differences among types of students. 
Full-time community college and undergraduate university 
students were young and, in general, they would be more 
dependent on their parents for financial support. Part-time 
students were older, were more likely to be married, and, in 
the majority of cases, were working full-time. They were 
therefore more likely to be financially independent. 


As was to be expected, cash contributions from parents also 
varied with the type of accommodation used by the student. 
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(See Table 5.8.) More than half of the students living at home 
received no direct financial contribution from their parents. 
This proportion was substantially lower than that for 
students living away from home in a house or apartment. 


There were, as might be expected, substantial differences in 
parental contributions by the income levels of parents. The 
proportion of students who received some parental con- 
tribution increased markedly with the level of fathers’ 
incomes, when considered along with the different levels of 
mothers’ incomes. (See Figure 5.5.) For example, for 
students whose mothers had incomes of less than $2,000, 
only eight per cent of those with fathers’ incomes of less than 
$2,000, but 44 per cent of those with fathers’ incomes in 
excess of $15,000, received some contribution. 


Examination of the distribution of parental contributions for 
those who did in fact receive some assistance, (see Figure 
5.6.), reveals patterns similar to those discussed above. For 
example, 55 per cent of full-time transfer students received 
less than $500, while about 18 per cent of them received more 
than $1,000. By contrast, 25 per cent of the professional 
group received less than $500 while 50 per cent of this group 
received more than $1,000. 


Government-Sponsored Loans 


Students were asked to state the repayable education loans 
they had obtained for the year ending 30 April, 1975, 
including both the Canada Student Loans Plan and any 
provincial student loan plans. Since Quebec and Alberta are 
the only provinces which have not fully integrated their own 
loan plans into the CSLP, students in all other provinces 
could have obtained Canada Student Loans only. However, a 


Figure 5.5 Cash Contributions from Parents or Guardians by Fathers’ Incomes and by Mothers’ incomes 
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Table 5.8 Cash Contributions From Parents or Guardians by Type of Accommodation 


Type of 


Accommodation No Contribution 


% 


Parent’s home 58.9 
Student residence 43.3 
Home or apartment 73.9 
Rented room 52.9 
Other 86.1 


TOTAL 
Per Number 
Some Contribution Cent! (000) 
% 
At.1 100.0 209.3 
56.7 100.0 65.6 
26.1 100.0 200.3 
47.1 100.0 . 24.5 
13.9 100.0 14) 


1Figures may not add up to 100 per cent because of rounding. 


large number of such students did report provincial student 
loans. (See Table 5.9.) In Ontario, for example, nearly half 
the students with government loans indicated that their 
loans had been obtained from the provincial loan plan. By 
contrast, in Quebec the majority of students with govern- 
ment loans indicated correctly that their loans were obtained 
from the provincial loan plan. 


It is not surprising that there should have been some 
confusion in the minds of students as to the government 
responsible for their loans. Under the CSLP, loans are 
provided by chartered banks. The federal government pays 
the loan interest until six months after termination of full- 
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time studies and guarantees repayment in case of default. At 
the same time, provincial governments (with the exception of 
Quebec) are responsible for the administration of the CSLP. 


Because of this confusion, it did not seem worthwhile to 
examine the data for Canada Student Loans and for 
provincial loans, separately. Instead, the two sets of data 
were combined so that the analysis which follows refers to all 
government-sponsored loans. 


The distribution of the amount of repayable government- 
sponsored loans differs substantially by province. (See 
Figure 5.7.) Many of these differences may simply reflect 


Figure 5.6 Distribution of Cash Contributions from Parents or Guardians by Type’ of Student (Full-Time Students Only) 
% Percentage 
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Figure 5.7 Distribution of Government-Sponsored Loans by Province’ 
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Table 5.9 Number of Students who Reported Government-Sponsored Loans by Province 


Number with 


CSEP 
Province (a) 

(000) 
Newfoundland 12 
Prince Edward Island 3 
Nova Scotia 8) 
New Brunswick is 
Quebec 1 é 
Ontario PAV AO) 
Manitoba PAY 
Saskatchewan ea 
Alberta 5.1 
British Columbia 6.0 


Number with Total with 
provincial government 
loan loan 

(b) (a) + (b) 
(000) (000) 
1 13 
“ 4 
1.4 5.1 
SS 3.0 
27.9 29:5 
22.6 43.6 
1.0 oor 
#5) 2.9 
3./ 8.8 
1.9 7.9 


provincial differences in the criteria for determining the size 
of loan and in the mix of loan and grant money available. For 
example, students in Nova Scotia could have received a 
maximum loan of $1,400, while those in Ontario could have 
obtained a maximum loan of $800. In Quebec, students in 
community colleges were entitled to a maximum loan of $500 
while undergraduates could have obtained a maximum of 
$700. 


It is interesting to note that in some provinces the majority of 
students who received such loans obtained the maximum 


loan permitted under existing regulations. In others, how- 
ever, - particularly the four Western provinces - there was 
wider variation in the amount of loans obtained with very few 
students receiving the maximum loan. This was probably 
due to differences in the grant-loan formula used for 
providing student assistance. In Ontario, for example, the 
first $800 of student assistance was given in the form of a 
loan, while in British Columbia the assessed student need 
was provided on a50 per cent loan basis after an initial grant 
of $200. Thus the result would be that in Ontario, a student 
whose assessed need was $1,200 would have received a loan 
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Table 5.10 Average (Mean) and Standard Deviation' of Expenditures and Incomes, by Type’ of Student (Based on Respondents 
in the Given Category) 


Community College University 
Category Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Ea Rel All Estnice 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part Sludemer students 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ (000) 
Expenditures 
Fees 144 154 199 Tot 619 Salle 561 269 716 421 589.1 
238 231 219 158 181 207 281 196 223 292 
Other 100 64 146 Tie 168 81 198 lates 284 146 588.0 
Academic 82 61 127 102 105 88 172 135 185 122 
Food & Accomm. 895 2626 1227 3648 1472 4100 2792 4628 2289 2062 437.1 
1159 2444 1218 2687 = 1215 2622 1867 2723 1553 2013 
Other Expend. 529 1556 639 1951 764 2320 1457 2956 1216 1059 ey Sd 
680 1881 807 2077 904 2134 1570 2466 ASTI 1429 
Total Expenditures 1068 3035 1624 4147 2590 5476 4640 6934 4092 2940 615.0 
1318 3465 1588 4062 1806 4309 3000 4618 2569 2933 
Incomes 
Scholarships, 669 S65 798 612 832 664 2708 1325 1148 1058 182.3 
grants, etc. 606 623 748 1653 833 1181 1996 1879 892 1251 
Earnings etc. 1464 7340 1809 8265" 2110 8966 3613 12432 2411 S025 541.2 
1484 9755 1915 5343 1865 5200 3867 6207 2379 4386 
Spouses’ Incomes 7129... 12435 7028 9796 6527 10538 7401 8931 5813 8554 106.6 
8883 8696 6496 8727 5560 6872 6275 6874 3814 6975 
Loans 569 675 809 695 942 808 1116 1045 1182 909 143.0 
350 1104 585 593 587 841 901 1161 942 651 
Parents’ Con- 595 706 673 Sia 952 1043 1385 2d 1213 870 203.6 
tribution etc. 780 918 765 884 965 1407 1950 1985 1255 1029 
Total Incomes 1921 10053 27555 11128 *3690 ©13859 7803 16645 5516 5557 597.3 
2597 10986 3190 8079 3366 8106 6415 8297 4132 6506 


‘Standard Deviations are in magenta. Note that since expenditures and incomes cannot be negative, the fact that the standard deviations are 
large relative to the means indicates that the distributions are highly skewed. 
2See Appendix | for definitions. 
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of $800 and a grant of $400, whereas in British Columbia a 
similar student would have obtained a loan of $500 and a 
grant of $700. 


Average Expenditures and Incomes 


A simple way of identifying differences in expenditures and 
incomes is to compare the averages (means) for different 
groups of students. However, the mean which is simply the 
arithmetic average may not be adequate on its own since 
it gives no indication of the variation in the particular distri- 
bution. Thus comparison of the means alone may conceal 
some of the important differences between distributions. For 
this reason it is more meaningful to compare the standard 
deviations of the distributions as well as the means. 
(The standard deviation is a measure of the variation of a 
distribution.) 


It would be useful to illustrate some of the problems of 
making such comparisons using a concrete example. The 
data in Table 5.10 show that the average fees paid by full- 
time and part-time transfer students were $144 and $154 
respectively. Although these averages are not too different, 
the large standard deviations of $238 and $231 respectively 
indicate that each distribution covered a fairly wide range; 
thus some students paid fees much lower than the average 
while others paid fees much higher than the same average. 
The data in Figure 5.3 show that this is indeed the case. 
Among full-time transfer students, nearly 75 per cent paid 
less than $100 while about 20 per cent paid at least $200. 
Similarly, for part-time transfer students slightly more than 
60 per cent paid less than $100 while about 17 percent paid at 
least $200. 


This example demonstrates that comparison of only the 
mean or average expenditures and incomes in Table 5.10 
could lead to misinterpretation of the results. It is because of 
this that it is strongly recommended that both means and 
standard deviations should be used in such comparisons 
and particularly, that care should be taken in interpreting 
these data. 


The estimated total number of students - based on the 
number of respondents in each category - are also included 
in Table 5.10. It is important for the reader to appreciate that 
the number of students who responded in each category - 
and hence that those who received such income or made 
such expenditure - varied considerably for each category. 
Thus the averages in Table 5.10 refer to the average incomes 
and expenditures for the respondents in each category and, 
as such, are valid estimates of the average expenditure or 
income for students who had some expenditure or income in 
the particular category. For example, the average spouses’ 
income as reported by respondents was $8,554, but only 
107,000 of the total student population of 660,000 were 
estimated to have had spouses with some income. Thus the 
average total expenditures or incomes are not equal to the 
sum of the averages of the various categories. 


Average or mean expenditures and incomes varied con- 
siderably by type of student. As was to be expected, some 
expenditures such as those for food and accommodation, 
and some incomes such as those from earnings, were larger 
for part-time than full-time students. In addition, mean 
expenditures and incomes seemed to increase fairly con- 
sistently as the level of post-secondary studies rose from 
transfer to graduate courses. 
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It is also noticeable that the variation for a particular income 
or expenditure and for a given type of student - as measured 
by the standard deviation - was relatively large. Generally, 
the standard deviation seemed to be about the same size as 
the average, indicating that expenditures or incomes in a 
particular category varied considerably for the same type of 
student. 


What this means is that the classification of type of student 
eliminates only some of the variations in expenditures and 
incomes. In other words, the effects of some other factors - 
such as province of residence, age, sex, socio-economic 
background, marital status and so on - also will have 
generated some of the observed variations. This clearly 
indicates that it may not be meaningful to compare the 
average expenditures and incomes of groups of students 
without controlling a large number of factors. 


Another interesting feature of the figures in Table5.10 is that 
earnings and other personal income for part-time students 
were fairly high. These averages varied from $7,340 for 
transfer students to $12,432 for graduate students. They 
were also higher than the average labour income for the total 
Canadian population over the same period of time. Average 
wages, salaries and supplementary labour income in Canada 
varied from $6,242 in May 1974 to $6,886 in April 1975. (See 
Statistics Canada, 1976, p. 41.) Thus this indicates that part- 
time students were drawn from groups of the population with 
above average earnings. 


The figures in Table 5.10 cannot be added together to give 
the average totals because of the different number of 
students in each expenditure and income category. As a 
result, comparisons between these categories are not valid. 
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However, estimated overall averages have been derived for 
all categories of students by assuming that all blank 
responses in any particular category should have been, in 
fact, a zero. Thus the average expenditure or income for 
respondents in a particular category has been weighted by 
the number of respondents in that category to give an 
average for all students. 


It should be pointed out, however, that this assumption is not 
totally valid. Students were not explicitly asked to record a 
zero in those categories for which they had zero expenditure 
or income. Thus a blank response could be interpreted to 
mean that the student either had no expenditure or income of 
the given type or did not respond. The assumption here is 
that all these non-responses should have been zeroes. Thus 
the averages here will probably be biased downwards. Great 
care should therefore be taken in using the figures in Table 
5.11. Average expenditures for food and accommodation 
were generally the largest expenditure item for each type of 
student, and they accounted for roughly 50 per cent of 
average total expenditures though there was substantial 
variation by type of student. 


Average tuition fees represented about 14 per cent of 
average total expenditures for all students. For full-time 
students, the proportion varied from 12 per cent for transfer 
and terminal students to 23 per cent for undergraduates. 
These figures are lower in some cases than the 20 per cent 
estimated by Pike (1970, p. 102.) However, it is not surprising 
that the proportion should have fallen over the past few years 
because until recently, tuition fees have remained fairly 
constant while other costs - particularly food and accom- 
modation - have risen dramatically. 


Table 5.11 Estimated’ Average (Mean) Expenditures and Incomes by Type? of Student 


Community College University mT 

Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Prof. Students 
Category Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Expenditures 
Fees 100 100 150 100 550 250 500 250 650 400 
Other 
Academic 100 50 100 50 150 50 150 100 250 150 
Food & 
Accom. 350 1450 650 2000 1000 2700 2300 #3600 1850 1350 
Other 
Expend. 400 1050 500 1200 650 1600 1250 2200 1050 850 
Total Expenditures 950 2650 1400. 3350 ~- 42350.- «4600 4.4200... 61505, 3800 2750 
Incomes 
Scholarships, grants, etc. 100 50 150 50 300 50 1450 200 550 300 
Earnings etc. 100% 715600 1300 ~ 5700 1750 6800 2800 10300 2000 2900 
Spouses’ 
Incomes 200 2800 450 2500 600 4300 2300 #3700 1550 1400 
Loans 100 0 150 0 300 0 100 50 550 200 
Parents’ Contribution etc. 250 100 200 50 350 50 300 50 450 250 
Total Incomes 175026550. 2250. 8300" ==3300'F 11200-6950 143007 5100 5050 


1Based on the assumption that non-respondents in each category should have recorded a zero. Figures are rounded to the nearest $50. 


2See Appendix | for definitions. 
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On the income side, average earnings and other personal 
income represented 57 per cent of average total incomes for 
all students. Here again there was considerable variation by 
type of student. For part-time students, it varied from alow of 
60 per cent for undergraduates, to a high of 72 per cent for 
graduate students. For full-time students, it varied from 40 
per cent for graduate students to 66 per cent for transfer 
students. 


The highest of the other income averages was that of 
spouses’ incomes which represented 27 per cent of average 
total incomes. Average parents’ contributions and loans 
represented respectively only five and four per cent of 
average total incomes. 


The general composition of incomes for the professional 
group seemed to contain a striking difference. Average 
earnings and other personal sources of income represented 
only 40 per cent of average total incomes for this group. Of 
the other categories, average parents’ contributions re- 
presented eight per cent while average loans formed 10 per 
cent of average total incomes. Students in the professional 
group thus obtained much greater support from their 
parents than did other students. It is also not surprising that 
loans were a relatively more important source of income for 
this group than for other students. Traditionally, people in 
the professional groups have had high and stable incomes 
and therefore professional students probably were more 
willing to incur debt. They also probably would find it fairly 
easy to obtain educational loans from commercial sources. 


Average total incomes exceeded average total expenditures 
by a substantial margin for each type of student. This finding 
could be interpreted to mean that post-secondary students 
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were relatively well-off but this may not be a valid inter- 
pretation. As noted above, the standard deviations for each 
type of expenditure and income were relatively high so that 
the difference between total expenditures and total incomes 
would also vary considerably. As aresult, it is probably fair to 
say that although some students seemed to be financially 
well-off, many others would have found it difficult to meet 
their expenses. 


It is also interesting to note that if average earnings and other 
personal income were to be subtracted from average total 
incomes, the residual average incomes would be less than 
average total expenditures for all types of full-time students. 
This suggests that a large number of full-time students could 
not have made ends meet if they had not been working and 
that many of them probably had to work in order to cover 
their educational expenses. 


Borrowers and Non-Borrowers 


Earlier in this chapter, it was noted that a surprisingly large 
proportion of students reported that they had never bor- 
rowed because they had sufficient funds. Average expen- 
ditures and incomes of such students have been compared 
with those of students who had borrowed, in order to better 
understand the differences between the two groups of 
students. 


The figures in Table 5.12 show the estimated average 
expenditures and average incomes for two types of full-time 
students: the “borrowers” and the “non-borrowers”. The 
latter are those who reported that they did not borrow 
because they had sufficient funds. These estimates have 
been derived in the same way as those in Table 5.11. They 


Table 5.12 Estimated’ Average (Mean) Expenditures and Incomes for Borrowers and Non-Borrowers (i.e. those who did not 
borrow because of sufficient funds) by Type of Full-time? Student 


Community College University 
Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Professional 
$ $ 

B NB3 B NB B NB B NB B NB 
Expenditures 
Fees 150 100 200 150 600 550 550 500 700 650 
Other Academic 100 100 150 100 200 150 200 150 300 250 
Food & Accomm. 1000 200 1150 450 1450 800™ %2650 12350" 2200 1450 
Other Exp. 600 400 650 500 800 600 1500 1200 1150 1100 
Total Expenditures 1850 800 2150 1200° “3050 ~ *2000> ©4900 4200'-» "4350: ~©3450 
Incomes 
Scholarships, grants, etc. 400 50 450 50 500 200 1500 1650 800 150 
Parents’ Contributions, etc. 200 250 150 250 200 550 300 350 300 750 
Earnings, etc. 1050 1150 1300 1550 1900 1950 3000 3200 £2050 2450 
Spouses’ Incomes 300 150 400 500 800 S00) -m2s00) “2750 1800 1450 
Loans 400 — 550 _ 650 — 650 — 650 — 
Total Incomes 2350 1600. 2850 23850 4050 3250 7750 7950 5600 # £4800 


1Based on the assumption that non-respondents in each category should have recorded a zero. Figures are rounded to the nearest $50. 


2See Appendix | for definitions. 
3B: Borrowers NB: Non-Borrowers 
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represent the average expenditures and incomes for all 
students in each group, and they can be added to give 
average total expenditures and incomes. As before, how- 
ever, great care should be taken in the interpretation of these 
averages. 


Looking first at average total expenditures, it can be seen 
that in each case they were substantially higher for the 
borrowers than for the non-borrowers. Further examination 
shows that the biggest difference between the two groups 
was that for food and accommodation: for example, for 
undergraduates, the average expenditure on food and 
accommodation was $1,450 for the borrowers but only $800 
for the non-borrowers. This difference may well be due to 
differences in students’ accommodation: those who lived at 
home probably had lower food and accommodation ex- 
penses than those who did not. 


Average total incomes were in most cases higher for the 
borrowers than for the non-borrowers. The _ individual 
categories.in this case also are particularly interesting: on 
average, borrowers received more than non-borrowers from 
scholarships, grants and other non-repayable awards, but 
less from their parents and from earnings and other personal 
sources. 


For both groups, average total incomes exceeded average 
total expenditures. This excess was, however, far greater for 
the non-borrowers than for the borrowers. 


Taken together, these differences suggest that the res- 
ponses by non-borrowers were on the whole genuine and 
that they did not borrow because they had sufficient funds. If 
instead they had been reluctant to borrow and had, in fact, 
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adjusted their incomes and expenditures to avoid borrowing, 
then they probably would have stretched their finances to 
the limit. In this case, it would be expected that this 
adjustment would have been reflected in their average total 
expenditures and incomes. In other words, the difference 
between average total incomes and average total expen- 
ditures would have been less for this group than for the 
borrowers. It does not therefore appear that the non- 
borrowers were in a tight financial situation. 


It should also be noted that for borrowers the proportion that 
loans formed of total incomes varied by type of student. It 
was lowest for graduate students (8 per cent) and highest for 
terminal students (19 per cent). The proportion was also 
fairly high for transfer students and for undergraduates. 
Thus loan schemes appear to provide an important source of 
income for many students. 


Summary 


Nearly 60 per cent of all students had never borrowed to 
finance their education. The majority of those who had never 
borrowed indicated that they had sufficient funds. The 
proportion of students who had borrowed varied substan- 
tially by the province of permanent residence: about two- 
thirds of students in the Atlantic provinces but only one-half 
from other provinces had borrowed to finance their educa- 
tion. 


The amounts borrowed also varied by type of student and by 
province of study. As might be expected, students in the 
professional group borrowed the most while those in 
transfer programs in community colleges borrowed the 


least. Students in the Atlantic provinces also borrowed more 
on average than those in the other provinces. 


About 60 per cent of all students had never applied for a 
government-sponsored loan. Most of these (about 70 per 
cent) did not apply because they did not need a loan. The 
applicants on the whole were successful in their loan 
applications: more than 80 per cent were successful in every 
application. 


Tuition fees varied considerably with the type of student and 
with the province of residence. In general, fees were lowest 
for transfer students but increased with the level of study. 
Fees paid by full-time undergraduates appeared to be higher 
in the Atlantic provinces than in other provinces. 


As might be expected, cash contributions from parents or 
guardians were higher for full-time than for part-time 
students. They also varied with the incomes of fathers and 
with the type of student. 


There were considerable variations in the components 
making up total expenditures and incomes of all students, 
especially for food and accommodation, the largest single 
expenditure component for all types of students. Tuition fees 
represented about 14 per cent of average total expenditures, 
but this proportion varied from 12 per cent for community 
college students to 23 per cent for undergraduates. 


On the incomes side, earnings formed the most important 
source of income: for all students they formed 57 per cent of 
average total incomes. 


On the incomes side, earnings formed the most important 
source of income: for all students they formed 57 per cent of 
average total incomes. 


The financial patterns of borrowers and non-borrowers - 
those who did not borrow because they had sufficient funds 
- were quite different. Average expenditures on food and 
accommodation were considerably higher for the borrowers 
than for the non-borrowers. Average total incomes exceeded 
average total expenditures for all types of students but the 
surplus of incomes over expenditures was much greater for 
non-borrowers than for borrowers. In other words, the non- 
borrowers appeared to be in a better financial position than 
the borrowers. 
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Perspective 


The main objective of this report was to provide as broad a 
view as possible of the results of the survey. For this reason 
the analysis was kept fairly general and covered a wide 
variety of topics. By doing this it was hoped to illustrate the 
scope of the data base and to encourage its use by 
researchers, government officials, administrators in post- 
secondary institutions, students and interested members of 
the general public. It also seemed important to limit the detail 
of the analysis so that the report could be produced quickly 
and the data still would be up-to-date when released. 


Given these considerations, it has not been possible to carry 
out complete analyses of particular issues raised by the 
survey responses nor to fully develop some of the more 
interesting findings. Thus the conclusions are still fairly 
tentative. Some of them will be investigated more thoroughly 
and reported on at a later date. 


It should also be remembered that the survey covered only 
those students already in the post-secondary sector. Thus 
the conclusions here may not be applicable to students who 
did not enter post-secondary education. For example, as 
outlined below, it does not appear likely that the availability 
of finance played an important part in directly affecting the 
pattern of participation of post-secondary students. How- 
ever, it may well be that it did have an important direct effect 
on the educational plans of students who did not proceed to 
post-secondary education. 


Inequalities in Participation in Post-Secondary Education 


The data seem to suggest that there is still wide inequality in 
participation - and hence probably in accessibility - at the 
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post-secondary level in Canada. There still appear to be 
large differences in patterns of participation for students 
from different socio-economic backgrounds, as well as for 
males and females. For example, females appeared more 
likely to enrol in community college courses rather than in 
university courses and were thus under-represented in 
professional and graduate programs. Similarly, the propor- 
tion of students whose parents had a university education - 
and hence who often had higher incomes - was greater for 
students in universities than in community colleges. It was 
also higher for professional and graduate students than for 
undergraduates. 


These inequalities are important for public policy because 
they tend to extend differences in earnings from one 
generation to another. Earnings tend to be higher and more 
stable for parents with a university education than for those 
without. Thus students from the already privileged classes in 
society appear more likely to obtain a university education 
and hence to earn the higher incomes asscciated with it. 


Without a more detailed analysis it is not possible to say 
whether or not the existence of government-sponsored 
loans has in fact reduced the extent of this inequality in 
Canada. It was found, however, that a considerable number 
of students make use of loans which form a relatively 
important source of income for students who do borrow. 


There seems to be little evidence that students were 
reluctant to borrow to finance their education. The majority 
of students did not borrow to finance their post-secondary 
education but most of these indicated that they did not need 
to borrow because they had sufficient funds. Examination of 
the expenditures and incomes of such students suggests 
that this was a genuine response. 
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Much the same was true for government-sponsored loans: 
the majority of students who did not apply for such loans 
reported that they did not need them. Moreover, applicants 
for government-sponsored loans were usually successful in 
their applications: 80 per cent of all applicants had been 
successful in every application. Students generally seemed 
to be fairly well-informed about the availability of 
government-sponsored loans and only a small proportion 
indicated that they did not know where or how to get sucha 
loan. 


Many students indicated that the question of cost had not 
been the most important factor directly affecting their choice 
of programs or institutions. For example, students who 
chose to attend community colleges instead of universities 
reported that they were more concerned about the proximity 
of the colleges to their homes and about the types of 
programs offered. Only a small proportion of students who 
stopped-out of the educational system for a period of time 
indicated that the availability of finance had been the most 
important reason for doing so. 


All of the above evidence suggests that it seems unlikely that 
costs and the availability of finance have been the most 
important factors in generating such widely observed 
differences in participation in post-secondary education. It 
seems reasonable to assume other factors - such as the 
education and incomes of fathers and mothers, which 
probably affect the educational levels to which students 
aspire - have been equally important in this respect. 


Regional Inequalities 


There were wide inequalities in the patterns of financing for 
students in different parts of Canada. For example, students 
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in the Atlantic provinces generally paid higher tuition fees 
and had taken higher loans than students elsewhere in 
Canada. Thus the costs of obtaining post-secondary educa- 
tion appears to be considerably higher in the Atlantic 
provinces than elsewhere in Canada. If the incomes of highly 
educated persons in the Atlantic provinces were - like 
average incomes there - lower than elsewhere in Canada, the 
income benefits from post-secondary education may in fact 
be lower for students who take employment in those 
provinces. In this case, the net private returns from post- 
secondary education would be lower in the Atlantic pro- 
vinces than elsewhere in Canada. 


It would not therefore be surprising if the profitability of 
private investment in higher education in the Atlantic 
provinces were lower than elsewhere in Canada. In this case, 
the lower profitability there might discourage high school 
students from participating in post-secondary education 
and graduates from seeking employment in those provinces. 
There was evidence that a higher proportion of graduate 
students from the Atlantic provinces did take their graduate 
studies elsewhere in Canada. In addition, a large number of 
graduate students stated that they intended to take up 
employment outside their home provinces. The Atlantic 
provinces will therefore probably lose a higher proportion of 
their residents who have acquired post-graduate degrees. 
One consequence could be that some of the public benefits 
of the increased expenditures allocated to university educa- 
tion will be lost to those provinces. 


Part-Time Students 


There were large differences in the patterns of financing for 
part-time and full-time students. Part-time students had 


higher expenditures than full-time students for food and 
accommodation and for travel and entertainment. They also 
had higher earnings than full-time students. These findings 
are not surprising, in view of the differences in the 
demographic structure of part-time and full-time students. 
Part-time students were older, were more often married with 
themselves or their spouses working, and had more depen- 
dents than full-time students. 


There was some evidence that students often tried to make 
up later in life through part-time study for earlier educational 
opportunities that they had missed. Proportionately, there 
were more females than males in part-time transfer and 
undergraduate programs of study. Students whose fathers 
had only elementary school education were proportionately 
more numerous in part-time than in full-time study. 


It is not clear if the availability of finances played an 
important part in students’ decisions to study part-time 
instead of full-time. However, the average earnings of part- 
time students were generally above those for the total 
Canadian population. This suggests that only persons with 
fairly high earnings can afford to - or, perhaps, are motivated 
to - participate in post-secondary education on a part-time 
basis. 


Student Employment 


Almost half of the full-time students reported that they were 
employed full-time or part-time at the time of the survey, and 
the majority did work during the summer prior to the survey. 
It was not possible, however, to determine whether or not 
this high participation in the labour force had detrimental 
effects on the academic performance of students or on the 


period of time necessary to complete their studies. However, 
a large number of students seemed to rely on the earnings 
from employment to provide sufficient income to cover their 
educational expenses. 
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Most of the technical terms in the text are used in their 
normally accepted meanings. However, some terms relating 
to type of institution, type of student and education of 
parents, have been used in a particular way. Definitions for 
these appear below. 


A) Type of Institution 

a) Universities include all degree-granting post- 
secondary institutions. 

b) Community colleges cover all non-degree granting 
institutions including the usual community colleges, 
CEGEPs in Quebec (Colléges d’enseignement général 
et professionnel), CAATs in Ontario (Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology) schools of art, agri- 
cultural colleges, teacher colleges, regional and hos- 
pital schools of nursing and other such institutions. 


B) Type of Student 

a) Transfer students are those in community colleges 
who are enrolled in one- or two-year academic pro- 
grams after which students may proceed to university. 
b) Terminal students are those in community colleges 
who are enrolled in career or vocationally oriented 
programs which provide students with a recognized 
diploma or certificate, and which normally do not lead 
to further post-secondary study. 

c) Professional students are those in universities who 
are enrolled for their first degrees in law, medicine or 
dentistry. 


APPENDIX | — Definitions 


d) Undergraduate students are those in universities 
who are enrolled for first degrees with the exception of 
those in the professional category noted above. 

e) Graduate students are those in universities who are 
registered for a graduate diploma or degree. 


C) Part-Time and Full-Time Students 


Students were classified as part-time or full-time on the 
basis of their own responses as to their status. 


D) Education of Parents 


a) Elementary includes no formal education, or ele- 
mentary school education only. 

b) High school includes some or completed high 
school education. 

c) Post-secondary non-university covers business, 
technical or trades training, or nursing school, teacher 
college, junior college, classical college or equivalent. 
d) University includes some university (no degree), 
and undergraduate and graduate degree completion. 
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APPENDIX II: Sampling Methodology: 


A. Sampling Frame 


The population covered in the Post-Secondary Student 
Survey 1974-75 consisted of all students enrolled in a post- 
secondary institution (see Appendix | for definitions) at the 
time the survey was conducted (February 1975). One major 
institution did not participate in the survey and a few gave 
partial enrolment lists so that the sampling frame was not 
quite complete. 


B. Sample Design 


In order to ensure that the results satisfied the objectives of 
the survey (see Introduction), characteristics which were 
believed to influence students’ education were used as 
variables for stratification of the frame. These were: pro- 
vince, field of study and level of study (for universities). 
When available, each stratum of each institution was ordered 
by status of study (full-time, part-time) within each year of 
study. 


Estimates were necessary for the field of study level within a 
province. The sample size required to produce reliable 
estimates at this level was based on a coefficient of variation 
of 10%. This sample size was then allocated among 
institutions in proportion to the number of students in the 
particular field of study. In order that estimates of reliability 
of the data could be produced, two independent replicates 
were selected from each of the resulting strata. 


1This appendix is based on a preliminary methodology report 
prepared by Statistics Canada. A more detailed description may be 
obtained on request from Statistics Canada. 


The above summarizes the procedure followed in most 
cases, though there were slight variations of the sampling 
scheme. For example, all doctoral students were included in 
the sample. The total sample was made up of 66,880 students 
in universities and 35,925 in community colleges. 


C. Compensations for Non-Response 


Non-response in any mail-out survey is inevitable. The 
characteristics of non-respondents often differ markedly 
from those of the respondents so that the use of only the 
initial responses in the estimation procedure can often 
cause a bias. The size of this bias depends on the magnitude 
of the differences between respondents and non-respon- 
dents and on the proportion of non-response in the sample. 
The effect of non-response can, however, be kept to a 
minimum by means of various methods. For this particular 
survey two methods were used: 

a) field follow-up of a sample of non-respondents; 

b) weighting of the follow-ups. 


a) Field Follow-up 

Approximately three weeks after the initial mail-out, the 
“sample population” was divided into two distinct groups: 
the mail-back respondents and the non-respondents. A sub- 
sample of about 50 per cent was selected from the non- 
respondents and an intensive follow-up, consisting essen- 
tially of a telephone reminder and collection of the ques- 
tionnaire, was conducted to ensure response from this sub- 
sample. The sample of non-respondents was designed to 
obtain a good representation of students from each stratum 
of each type of institution. Thus a larger sub-sample was 
taken from strata with a low response rate than from those 
with a high response rate. 
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For certain institutions, such as all universities in Quebec, 
lack of time did not permit the same intensive follow-up. In 
these cases, asecond questionnaire was mailed to each non- 
respondent to try to improve the response rates, but this was 
not as successful as the method described above. 


The field follow-up succeeded in obtaining information for 
80 per cent of the sub-sample of non-respondents. This 
produced an overall response rate of 65 per cent after mail- 
back and sample follow-up. 


b) Weighting of the Follow-ups 

In order to reduce the effects of non-response on the 
estimates, students contacted through the follow-up re- 
ceived an additional weight to the sample weight to compen- 
sate for the remaining non-respondents. This assumes that 
the sample of non-respondents was more characteristic of 
the remaining non-respondents than that obtained through 
the initial mail back. 


D. Estimation Procedure 

In order to produce the required population estimates of the 
various characteristics, each sample unit was weighted by 
the inverse of the probability of selection. In addition to their 
sample weights, individuals contacted through the follow-up 
received an additional weight to compensate for the effects 
of non-response. 


Estimates of the coefficients of variation have been calcul- 
ated for various characteristics as a measure of the reliability 
of the data. This measure will incorporate some but not all of 
the non-sampling errors. Included will be the sample 
response variance. These may be obtained on request from 
Statistics Canada. 
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APPENDIX Ill: SOme Limitations of the Survey Data 


Data collected in the Post-Secondary Student Survey 
1974-75 are subject to a variety of sampling and non- 
sampling errors which affect the inferences which can be 
made about the total student population. The size of the 
sampling errors - and hence the degree of confidence with 
which inferences for the total student population may be 
made - are related to the variances of the characteristics 
estimated from the sample. These variances may be 
obtained on request from Statistics Canada. 


Non-sampling errors, such as errors in response, processing 
and coding, cannot be easily measured and hence their 
effects on the inferences for the total population are difficult 
to assess. As noted in Appendix II, to reduce the overall non- 
response bias, a sample of non-respondents was taken. 
Those who responded through this follow-up procedure 
were then weighted to compensate for the remaining non- 
response. However, the problems of missing values on any 
particular question and biases in students’ responses still 
remain. 


Missing Values 


In mail surveys, respondents do not always answer all the 
questions asked. Some respondents accidentally miss some 
questions, some deliberately refuse to provide certain types 
of information, some do not have the required information 
readily available, and so on. Unless the reason for the failure 
to respond to a particular question appears to be related to 
the variables under study, it is often reasonable to assume 
that the distribution of non-respondents on a particular 
question is the same as that for respondents. This assump- 
tion has been made in this report. 


It should be noted however that this assumption may not 
always be valid and that care should be taken in extending 
the inferences to the total student population. This is 
particularly true if the number of non-respondents is large. 


An examination of the missing values for some questions 
shows that the non-response rate varied substantially for 
different questions (See Table Alll:1). It was generally low 
for factors such as age and sex but it was often high for 
questions on incomes and expenditures. Thus it may be 
reasonable to assume that the age and sex distributions of 
the sample are good approximations of the age and sex 
distributions for the total student population. On the other 
hand, the data on incomes and expenditures may in fact be 
poor approximations to those for all students. 


The questions on the education and incomes of mothers and 
fathers were also poorly answered. In these cases, students 
could indicate that they did not know the appropriate 
answers, and a number of them did in fact do so. (See Table 
Alll:1). When the proportion who responded that they did not 
know is added to the proportion who did not respond, the 
total proportion of missing values becomes very high. For 
example, the total proportion of missing values for the 
incomes of fathers was almost 40 per cent. This means that 
the data on incomes of fathers may be of very limited use. 


To summarize, an examination of the non-response rates for 
selected questions suggests that the data for some items 
may be subject to large biases because of low response 
rates. This is particularly true for the questions on the 
education and incomes of fathers and of mothers and on the 
incomes and expenditures of students. 
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Inaccurate Responses 


Errors in the accuracy of the responses are also important in 
appraising the validity of survey data. Many of the questions 
asked in the survey referred to students’ opinions and 
attitudes. For example, students were asked to indicate the 
importance of various reasons for their choice of program of 
study. Their responses to this question may be subject to 
error for more than one reason. They may have forgotten 
why they actually made their choice, or they may have 
interpreted the options given in different ways. Since it is 
extremely difficult to assess the accuracy of responses to 
questions such as these, great care should be taken in 
drawing conclusions from such data. 


Some of the data are factual and these may be compared 
with those from other sources to provide a check on the 
accuracy of the responses. As an example, data from the 
survey on Canada Student Loans reported by students have 
been compared with figures released by the Department of 
Finance. As noted in the preceding section, the non- 
response on this question was so large that the estimated 
numbers of students who received such loans will probably 
be quite unreliable. However, if it is valid to assume that the 
sample distribution is reasonably accurate, the average loan 
reported by students should be reasonably reliable. These 
are therefore compared with the average loans under the 
CSLP reported by the Department of Finance. (See Table 
Alll.2). 


At the time of writing, the variances of the means estimated 
from the survey data were not available from Statistics 
Canada so that the statistical significance of the difference 
between the means could not be examined. However, the 
figures do seem to be reasonably close to one another. 
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TABLE Alll:1 Percentage of Students Who Did Not Respond and Who Did Not Know Correct Response for Selected Items 


ITEM NON-RESPONSE 
% 
Age 8:2 
Sex oad 
Marital status 4.2 
Part-or full-time 3.8 
Most important reason for choice of program (hae) 
Most important reason for choice of institution ASii 
Province of expected location i le 
Province of permanent residence 10.9 
Labour force status of father 10.7 
Education of father 2.4 
Income of mother 173 
Income of father 17.4 
Ever borrowed to finance post-secondary education 6.7 
Tuition and other fees hae 
Food and accomodation es: 
Non-repayable scholarships, grants, etc. 16.9 
Non-repayable cash from parents or guardians 20.1 
Own sources of income 15.8 
Loan from parents or guardians Ze 
Canada Student Loan 20.9 
Provincial Student Loan 20.8 


NOT KNOWN 
(applicable items only) 
% 
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TABLE Alll:2 Estimated Average (Mean) Canada Student Loans By Province! 


Post-Secondary 


Student Survey 1974-52 Department of Finance? 
$ $ 
Newfoundland 1033 1243 
Prince Edward Island UZARS 1274 
Nova Scotia 1287 e831 
New Brunswick 1051 1099 
Ontario 853 848 
Manitoba 800 895 
Saskatchewan 892 919 
British Columbia 608 658 


'Excluding Quebec and Alberta because of their own provincial plans. 


For year to 30 April, 1975. These estimates were in fact derived from the responses on both the CSLP and provincial loans because of the appar- 
ent confusion in the two. See page 76 of text. 


3For year to 30 June, 1975. These figures are based on data from the Department of Finance. 
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APPENDIX Iv: Survey Questionnaire 


SECTION | - EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


1. Are you currently enrolled in a post-secondary 2. (a) What is the name of your institution? 


institution? 


BASIS 0 RE, Cl» | GO TO 2 


(b) What type of institution is it? (Mark one only [x]) 


Community college or equivalent insti- ee 
CUCHOM fh, sree ne, ee ae ee ener A =< 
(This category includes community COsTOr: 
colleges, Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology, CEGEP, institutes 
of technology, agricultural colleges 
and similar institutions) 


If no, please return this questionnaire. 


We thank you for your cooperation 


WWE SE LUT end eee ee oe ene eer Ls GOTO4 2] 


3. STUDENTS IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR EQUIVALENT INSTITUTION ONLY 


(a) What is your current program of study? (Mark one only) 


University Transfer and Arts and Science —_ Nursing (Diploma Programs leading to R.N. only) ............ iz 
Diploma se rogtam 2 ocac ice carat encan cet axed ereear ae Lo 


z : Data Processing (e.g., Computer Science, Programmin oe 
Secretarial sArts -anduScrenGesma ie ee eee B B+» P ; B 8 
Primary Industries (e.g., Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries 


Business Managementand Commerce (e.g., Accounting, Gnd Minrmee Techucloniesitt ee eee 


Finance, Advertising, Marketing and Merchandising, 
HocelgManagement) rene tcas unin ttt one eee [_] Medical and Dental Technologies (e.g., Radiology, 
MedicalmicaboratoryarOlolor ical) erasers see eee nee | 


Fine, Applied and Performing Arts (e.g., Design, Graphic 
Arts, Photography, Music, Theatre, Library Technology) Electronics and Electrical Technologies ..........2.c-..-cece000e-+ leat 

Communications (e.g., Radio and Television Arts, Engineering and Related Technologies (e.g., Chemical, 
MURAL ISI) eres a es 2 SN ee Bnei a Civil, Mechanical and Architectural Technologies, 


2 ; ; ee Drafting, Surveying, COMStCECtION)  aiyesecss aioe betes L] 
Community Services, Teaching and Social Welfare (e.g., S vate 


Childcare, Early Childhood and Teacher Fducation, af 
Correctional Services, Law Enforcement, Recreation).. Pe CUO RCS Pree Ly ae ee ee ee eee fe] 


(b) Does the above program require high school graduation as a | (c) What is the length of this program in academic years? 
normal prerequisite for admission? (Part-time students: Please answer questions 3(c) 
and 3(d) as if you were a full-time student) 


Yes No I do 
not know Less than 4 years 
7 7 @ one year 1 year 2 years 3 years Or more 


we] L] L is CJ 


(f) When do you anticipate receiving 
this qualification? 


(d) In what year of the program |(e) For what qualification are you 
are you currently enrolled? currently registered? 
(Mark one only) 


Ist year or less.......... cal Year unknown 
Certificate . (Mark x) 
PANG) SUE oct Aero Meee ae (] 
ee aE i aisiuir , wiotivnrantarel sale iola'e NNO Ie aholgiorspe Anticipated 

BEGVY.GATAIe gee. Ry.cets ose bx Valente 

Athiveantere. weet cae. (| 
4, UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ONLY 
(a) What is your current area of study? (Mark one only) 

EDUCATION HUMANITIES AND RELATED 
Education (excluding Physical, Health and Recreation GlassigsvandsGlassicalmileany ua res ita ae eeeeeren sn eel Ka 


Education) pret eet ere ee, core guerre 5 2 


History4,.: 6.04 oni, Beet eee ey 
En plish Meant ety eeteta coo ne ee ene eee kee [| 


FINE, APPLIED AND PERFORMING ARTS 


; : : : PrenCh ooh. oasccane tus nto amen a ee eee ee 
Fine, Applied and Performing Arts (e.g., Music, Drama _ tbe U 
Nes) s CT ST 62) MR ah oct Ghee ed Sem eth gn eS enone ee Se Vel Other Modern Languages (e.g., Germanic, Romance = 
and Slavicalangaape's ) par conch eee Orn eee ] 


eee EE EEE 
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4. UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ONLY (a) What is your current area of study? (Mark one only) 


HUMANITIES AND RELATED 


PTTL LO SO PN Me cys team ree ati (ie ankeni hun went cata Meese P| 
Religious Studies (including Theology) .....................00 | 
Other Humanities (including Library Science, Journal- __ 
US elicanslatron ss Oreaciv.euW GlCln pier seas er ene fa 
SOCIAL SCIENCES AND RELATED 
ANT LOPOLO poy ias eee cree Mee oo ane, Ah ed re Piet | Yl 
Commerce, Business Administration, Administrative 
Studies (excluding Public and Health Administra- aa 
(BOY C)) noaee acta daa chase laoreet ER Bar BENE AER eee 
Economics (including Agricultural 
A fia 
ECONOMICS!) ewe ee Cree ee tan ein me Re we 


Geography (including Physical Geography) ....................LJ 


eawa(excluding pre-leaiw)tmere ee er ee a) 
VQ EUUStICSMI ee ee ere ero er ene mire: i 
Man/Environment Studies (e.g., Regional and Urban - 
Planning) reenter cee aah ne ei ene Prema Lal 
Political Science (including Public Administration and 
InternactonaleRelattons) ame te wee eee ne ee an 
FSi. Chol Oe. aerate reer inte ree oatee ee MSE a een inh gira ee ei 


SOCi al’ WOrke a eee Reson es sh, deere See, ea eS bin eae fed 


Sociology (including Criminology, Demography, 


Folklore) hse eee eee Oe Sra ai OMe ee, [_] 


Other Social Sciences, (including Archaeology, Area 
Studies, Health Administration, Military Studies)...... (_] 


AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Apticul tutes cere er in a cee cees noch eee are ar: tl 
Biochemistrypme Slop hy Si Comair rer ee ne nteeeen te cnr cee eee eee O 
Biological Sciences (including Biology, Botany 
ANG a Z2O OLO RY) sees tree mentee ack ORE hse. eRe LJ 
Household Sciences (including Home Economics 
ANGHECONS UME te SUUCTES) rey ere hee acne atten ae ea 
Veterinary Medicine, Veterinary Science ..............c ie) 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCES 


ALGHIECE CLULG eterna ears hee aetas eee pee ceases ee a oen oer e Nese ames CJ 
Einipin Genin py ceccts.csgtssemes ae tecche hsm auaenennaestestiscialenon tv neveee eam tapes asies ‘o 
Other Applied Sciences (including Landscape 
ATCHICEGCUTE mm ROLESUTY) meere ura aeee ere reac ee aes teense nes ee Ea 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 
Dentistry (excluding pre-Dentistry) ............cccceeeeeeerreeeeees a 
Medicine (excluding pre-Medicine) ..........ccccccceeeteees i, 


4, UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ONLY 


(a) What is your current area of study? (Mark one only) 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS AND OCCUPATIONS 


(b) For what qualification (degree, diploma or certificate) are 
you currently registered? (Mark one only) 


INUESLO BD cree carscce copes terest etter ee inseescetiiye senate sue tose creates aa cea as a 


~ IN Oni Gers Re eteee tahun ge decte en eee ete aay poe GO TO 5 


Pharmacy met acee ater: cere eae ea ie eer ene aE 
Other Health Professions (including Optometry, Undergraduate diploma or certificate... 
Public and Rehabilitation Medicine, Audiology, Bachelors degree (e.g., B.A., B.Sc., 
Occupational and Physical Therapy) ...cc.ccccccccssesseeeeses [a4 B.Ed., B. Comm., B.Eng., B.Arch., 
emits Gerellneliine) Leola 86) sncnocanreesbaneaanansos 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES L.L.B. (excluding pre-Law); D.D.S. GO-TO (ec) 
D.V.M., M.D., or equivalent (excluding a 
Applied Mathematics (including Actuarial Science, pre-Medicine and pre-Dentistry) ........ 


ComputerScience) carescch cc coca es 


Graduate diploma or certificate .... ...... 


Mathematics (including Mathematical Statistics)............ al Masters degree (e.g., M.A., M.Sc., 
Me dea Mie Ale) cae can ecco eee teen errr 
Chemistry, ths PA MRI che Bree Ce crt a) 
thee Sd Doctoral degree (e.g., Ph.D., D.Sc.) .... fe |e 
Geology and Related (including Geophysics) ............... ie) Orhem(specity) yar caer ener nee: 
| Sd AAT eka RAN PS A TE BPME a SPER an Supe copencmoc soomecmoCeonaase rnede renner: LJ 


; ; (c) When do you anticipate receiving this qualification? 
Other Physical Sciences (including Metallurgy, Meteor- 


ology; Oceanogtaphy \2 15. been een re ere cee Year unknown (Mark x). Fe 
ARTS/SCIENCE GENERAL 
Anticipated. y ears cyan ee ee 
Arts and Science General (i.e., no Major) ............ccceeeeeee (aa 
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(e) After this academic year, how many full courses (or 
equivalent) will you have yet to complete in order to 
obtain this qualification? (Round to nearest whole 


(d). How many full courses (or equivalent) will youhave com- 
pleted towards this qualification by the end of this 


academic year (May 1975)? (Round tomearest whole umber) 
number) 
Noten (Mark? x) pete eee ec at ayer eon cca Ci 
Numbetnofscoursesmcn eet cree eee reat 
Numbenso tecoursesmurrre eee errr eee 


5. When you chose your present program of study, how important were each of the following factors? 


Very Somewhat Not Important 
Important Important At All 


(aaintluence:oljpatenescor: ela ti VES 25.2050 so eccc ste ot cartes vacaneiy es soos Rasen deo me dee oe eee 
(b) Influence of high school teachers or guidance counsellors ........cccccccceceeeseeceececeeeesevevtrteeees 


(c 


Inifluen Gero fetri em dS eee ec ee et rite PR rr td Rea ts rc Ls OS INET ear hee 


~~ 


(diginterestsingbroad eninge myeknow) ed emee se ern eee ne eee ere ee eee 
(Q)\EGoodkemploymentiplospeCts ern gs keer ecsn ore e tae Sete ee ee Re eee 
(E)mHigheinComesPloSpeCt Sout waited ehe. sacstimee tees cea ien te Noah eere Re taer E e Se eaereh eee 
(ep) Unterest inicatreer prospects orcareer adVanCeEMeNt | -sicacic.ssseeaneocotnestancr ce exsease a eae ee 
(h) Program less expensive than others I was interested im .........c.ccccecccceeseeceseneseesesenevenaeeeenes 
(¢)eProgram less diffscult than. others [’was: interested in, 2. ircciscetescts eee se 


(j ) My academic background fitted in well with program Chosen o..........ccccceceeeccetceetesteeeeeeees 


Esa aA eee eae ae, 
(BB 9 a 
BUEsSP SP, Sra re lave tete 


(jgOtherk(specity,) =e a eee 4 


6. Of the above factors, which was the most important to you? (Mark one only) 


a b c d ¢ f g h k 
Es L [a] L | el O [] LJ L LJ 


7. When you chose the post-secondary institution you are now attending, how important were each of the following factors? 


Very Somewhat Not Important 
Important Important At All 
(a ainfinence of parentsior celati ves meri ser ere faut 4 ene eee ar een eee ey ena [J ae [J 
(b) Influence of high school teachers or guidance counsellors ..........0.0..00cccccccccceccceeecececeees ZI [] C] 
(CMa in EEN COO (BLEICNAS ee ci te te eRe ee ON oS eet cds Re eee eT ee [J [| {| 
(d)eleaching icepultationsovnns (CU tlone 21 eac an. iro ae ee i Si | 
(eQ\heResearch reputationsolsinsetituclOn ma eer ee en ee hae a (= 
CES iz egofinstitutionmemn ee. ee rn eee sages ie eee, ae (r a {| 
(ger snancial aid available tromiinstitutionts 97. 4cn- te ee ee fs] fed a 
(nije ly pe: ot programrotlered by institutions... 00 atu ee ee ee [] aa et 
(iginstitutionrclosesto home: 1 ¢.qn ew se ee he, | ns ne Er en Cc a eal es 
(jmWanted tolattend -an-institution: away feom home e495 .gscp ented ec fae) (@] ca 
(kjatecepted: by the-inseicution: seekers cet eee ranch ee 1s dee see ws een ies} fea) (aa 
(1) Cost of attending the institution lower than at other institutionS .......ccccccccccccceecceeceeee, [J [i uel 
(msrovlearnithe, brenchvor baglishslan guages: 1. «7. fj C] le | 
(n) Other (specify) he] {| ia) 


8. Of the above factors, which was the most important to you? (Mark one only) 


5 


a 
L 
L 
LJ 
LI 
it 
L 
ea 
LJ 
O 
L 
LJ 
L] 3 
bale 


9. Were you a student (either full-time or part-time) during the academic year September 1973-May 1974? 


ee equ ntiual | GO TO 12 | 
NG ter: > | co TO 10 | 


10. How important were each of the following factors in your decision not to pursue your education during that year? 


Very Somewhat Not Important 

Important Important At All 

(Ay AM Aa ANSI NCCES ting GOD. jocsersivesccesshesne-serrantovie Ooi aguhin caer ae ipa Ea iJ 
(by Ble wanted irosearntmoney.. oi. ecnga wish eran Cosson aeace iat aseae soma ae ere cen ORE te cn eae & fecal 3) 
(c) I was discouraged because of uncertain job opportunities after graduation ............. ise ca [| 
(d) I considered my post-secondary experience did not, or probably would not, = ae 
MEEUEMYV FEXPDECLALIONS. 9h...4j, eer ne Me eit Meo i.e seca ect ore ne een ee [4 lied fel 
(e)eledidinotshave enough monéysto.continuesmyneducatton =n ne eee el Ss Si 
(A)il was discouraged because my seradesswere lowl)- 2. ee ee | | id 
(zal wantedcatbreakefromy my studies: 2p ievcsa8 eo ee re eee [sel eal = 
(h) I did not think I needed any further education for the career of my choice ............... ip i ‘= 
(i) I was not accepted by any post-secondary institution to which I applied ................. ee J pl 
Ci ilawantedatortira Vell Oi merce. cnx core tec Cems orca At Aetna ctr ae 8 ae ar ae ce a a [| 
(KE Biam 1lvereason'sit te. cee cetera nsscas en re aro ok te ee eT eR eer fcr eceeoen: r] L_] tal 
TS OUL NGM ESTE LOO Ie cree See it ens Mem atirere oe SPO acct ety Meee, eam Cy ie) LJ 


ll. Of the above factors, which was the most important to you? (Mark one only) 


a b Cc d e f 


g i l 
Le ee a a i ia | al L] Kd | LS 


12. 
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Do you intend to be a student this fall (September 1975) 


Wes. tull-cimesmert en ees 


MOS5 [AVA Sasconcinanodosssesnsoe 


Wadecidedsen =e mre ce 


Ceaen fz] 
— O 
—— Cy 
ae O 


13. Ater completing your present program of study, are you planning 
to seek some other qalification (degree, 


diploma or certificate) ? 


1S (Coe es Se ee aie Re, A ee ene | tia 4oo 
|GO TO 14| 
bigdtseeeh hue cere ri ool 


If yes, what is the next qualification you plan to seek? 


Diploma or certificate: community college or equivalent 


institution (see definition in question 2) ..........ccccceeeee ey 
Diploma or certificate: university undergraduate .................... Py 
Bachelors degree (e.g., B.A., B.Sc., B.Ed., B.Comm., 

Boing. boAtch-pabut sexcludinge lesa.) meres entre ee [] 


L.L.B.; D.D.S., D.V.M., M.D., or equivalent 


Diploma or certificate: Graduate ..... 


Matersidegrees(GxparaMay Neat Mes Golgi Vialind osm Mlcl td ec-\ve)) mene ene nee ie | 


Doctoral degree (e.g., Ph.D., D.Sc.) 


Other (specify) 


14. 


What was your major educational activity as of the 
following dates? 
(Mark one only for each year) 


Feb. 1 Feb. 1 1Feb. 1 Feb. 1 
1975 1974 1973 1972 


Iwas not arstudent, 2.2. el a ‘eS 


I was a student in: 


(a) High school... C] i) oo Bl 


(b) Community college or 
equivalent institu- 
tion (see definition 
in question 2) 

— full-time .......-:... 
— part-time............ 
(c) University 


— full-time ............ 


eile ee 
EPS. eae 
lee lal 
eye jee 


— part-time... 


(d) Other educational in- 
stitution (specify) 


a 
a 
ie 


15. What was your major employment activity as of the following dates? | 18. For how many periods of 12 consecutive months have 


(Mark one only for each year) you been in the labour force full-time (i.e., employed, 
available for or seeking employment)? 
Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 ING Me acter a cog ea eae eet caie Ss vereovatee eee 
1975 1974 1973 1972 ike (J 
LE penlod Mercy ere ee eae researc es neem eee eee 
I was not employed .......... a (s) [| fap] e U 
DE DELLOC Sipmnaseeren 0 hates ee ree ene eeecrer anaes seree (a 
I was employed P a 
Bi DOLIOG Saretereee ance ssercatutaes ena detec Oaheemene eas cecae 
m= fual time ie oie esoatay cases. CJ (i) C] C] 
AS DECLOGS ete ors char ae reGeeneacrte ngs conyers C3] 
= palt-CiMe 2A Meee. [F] (ml (eal ey 
F - SOL MOTECMPCRLOG Sinn e.cctemrcrecteescccanee rece, eee [] 
I had household responsi- 
bilitieste: Ae. 228. ea C] ie} (i 


16. Where did you live on each of the following dates? 


R Tabl . 19. What work or occupation do you expect to have 
(Refer to Table 1 and enter the appropriate code for each date) nite cue idUatinn LRofente Table De eee ane ra 


Feb. 1 Febee Feb. 1 Boke AP PrOopridl er COd ere tee rosacea. tarane sete nee tedster eer whoo 


S/S) 1974 LOT Oye 


Geographic location... ag iS |_| es 


17. What were your activities during the summer of 1974? (Mark as 

many as are applicable) 20. Where do you expect to work after graduation? 
(Refer to Table 1 and indicate, if possible, 
two locations) 


[ed Onn O CHK O Warnes: co. heres cette kansas eae dance ra 


Worked full-time (30 or more hours per week) for 3 weeks or more....[_ | 


Worked pactstime for 3 weeks Of MOLE qocencer. pee cacsnocecsneternsnaeacneercr es (in 


ia ledosnoCuk nO Wiener converte ss chose aia ces tur saeeneaers C] 


Attended school full-time for 3 weeks OF MOLE .o.....cceeccccceeceeceuseeueceueees 


Attended school part-time for 3 weeks OF MOFE .............ccecceeeceeeetteteeees (1 Mostilikely locations tasters cee eal 


diravelledstorapleasurel for 3 weeks Ot Molen a. neces (i ee 


Oiemact a aioioiw cekstonmore (Gpecity) Nextimostaukely location\c.-.-....0secssss-1-e 


SECTION Il - BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 


2 raWihatewasayoutmareras ots) anuainy.e) ml) (i eee eee eee 22. What is your sex? Mailemee al re ma) Gaeeeene C] 
23. What is your marital status? 24. Do you have any dependent children? 
Sing lesmeversinarclred uss So en ene eal No nee tice tei area ar aie. ot ghee ne GO To 25 | 
MAGEE Cae nator aire aes MER areca ee | YiCiS 3 saree ee ae een eee fat] 
Separate ta. cere see ene Goyer ce tee eer ea If yes, how many in each of the following two age groups? 
Div oreedso ce wid Owed mee rn er are ae Ea [eS] 
a ll years of under ...... L2Sy earsnorOVvermas: 
Member of aiteligiouscorder ..2.fo.1.coceeass ae 


25. What is your present citizenship or immigration status? 


Canadian citizen ...... cs Landed immigrant ........ [| Student visa ........ ha. Other (specity ses een] 
26. What is the location of your permanent place of residence? Enter code from Table Tooocccccccccccccccscecesecccsvessesevscsesesevevavsevivieeveces os 


28. With how many individuals do you share the costs of 
your present accommodation? 


Parentsu homed schers unserer ee ee 
. . . 9 
Student residence or institution operated pou GO TO 2 
COOPELACLVE rman ecto aieraten ene 


House or apartment (other than parents’ home) 


Réntedjroomain. 2s ee ee eT, 


is 


Other (specify) 


Wu 


29. What are the distances from your permanent home and present 
accomdation to your educational institution? 


From Permanent Home 


Windectimile tare 
Ricommetomemtleismrcweeeeece 
From 6 to°20 milesi......7- 
From 21 to 100 miles........... 
From 101 to 500 miles........ 
From 501 to 1,000 miles .... 
Over 1,000 miles 


From Present Accommodation 


Under 1 mile 


From 1 to 5 miles .. 


From 6 to 20 miles 


Over 20 miles 


Big) i) 


Home 
English 
Frenchie: saree ee rere ne 


Other (specify) 


31. What was the major labour force status of your parents in 1974? (Mark one only for each parent) 


Employed 


Byzanremploy.erere set 


Self-employed 
Household responsibilities 
Unemployed 


Looking for work 


Mother 


a ee 


Father 


[ ] Not looking for work 


LI 


| De Ceased pea hurr eth ee eee ha 


Other (specify) 


In Your 
Present 


Retired ikon oon ee ee ee eee as tc ae Rs 


30. What language do you most often speak: 


In Your 
Parents 
Home 


Mother Father 


ee) ee 
ay = 51 ie 
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32. Indicate the major occupation of each of your parents. 
(If parents are retired or deceased, give last major 


occupation.) 


Mother 


Enter codes from Table 2........... aa A 


33. What was the approximate income (from all sources and 


before taxes) of your parents in 1974? 


NORINCOM ER on the eee eee cae ares 

Income 
Less’ thats2.000 2.5. ee 
$22, CO00RC ONS 3.999) te eee eee res 
S4°0005 C0 9753999 Beer ets mee 
$76, OO0RorS T9999) seta eos cota 
$10,000 to -$14 9990 ce Rae 
SIS 000 08S 19.999 ee rae ee oh eee 
$20;0007t65$24,099- yee te een 
S25 000sand Over ne ee ee 


Wdomotekno warrant es eee ecn eee ee 
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Mother 


0 


CE ST] a ae a) Se) 


Father 


Father 


= 


GRU a i GE Sayee ee 


34, What is the highest level of education attained by your parents? (If 
your parents were not educated in Canada, mark the category 
which best describes their educational attainment) (Mark one 
only for each parent) 


Mother Father 
No formal schooling (self-taught) ......0............ 
Eilementanyas Chioo lisa. cor eae tee eee 


Some hilghiischoolwey sees eee Reece on bh: 


(ale (e) 0S) Pe 


@omplecedshiphes Cho ol Neen ee tee eer ree 


Business, technical or trades training (e.g., 
secretarial or business school, barbering 
Schooler traders chooll)iee nae: a eee eee 


Nursing school, teachers college, junior col- 
lege, classical college, or equivalent ........ 


Some university —no degree completed............ 


Bachelorstdepreeyiete tee eons 


Degree in Law, Dentistry, Medicine or equiv: 
alent a VietecinatyeMedicineme a se Gente 


MaisterssomDoGtoraladeprece in = leit 


I¥dovnotekn Owitec eeie ee ee ee ee em en 


CE) CEU ge am i 


Polen sls ba el: Eee ial 


35. Do you have any brothers or sisters? 


sea 


Noster | GO TO 38 
Mesa ie 


If yes, indicate the total number of brothers and sisters 


36. Do you have any brothers or sisters financially dependent on your If yes, indicate the total number in each of the three age 
parents? groups below: 
ll years 12 to 15 16 years 
pa or less years and over 
Nome: 2 | GO TO 38 | [ = = 
Vie'sh Gtk: S20 Number. | Number .... | Number .... | | 
37. Of the number reported in question 36, how many are now attending 
a post-secondary institution on a full-time basis? = 
NORGt. tener ren ery oe eens An Number attending ............... 525 bese] 
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SECTION II] - FINANCING YOUR EDUCATION 


38. Have you ever borrowed money for your postesecondary education? (Include all types of loans) 


39. Why did you not borrow? 


(a) I had, or found, sufficient sources of funds and therefore did not borrow 0.0... cece ———— [ GO TO 43 | 


(b) I did not have sufficient resources but I did not borrow, because: 


(Indicate the importance of each factor) 
Not 


Very Somewhat Important Not 
Important Important At All Applicable 


(On pricciple.; was inot willing to: borsowiic. 11 o..0 go ee ne ee Ra ee Gal 
Ciel drdgnotiwant: to. gocinto debt nunca a coset Bye ei ae aac ea ee eee (im 
(HiiijiMy future abiity (ote pay was: unCerta ini cs, worst eee rs 
(is wicersedstor borrow but-was notsuccessiul’ .2c.45 50 ee 


(A elidirdkinoteknowaw heres tos bOrro. ware 1 eee tere eee enn ee nt ne 


(J 
ae ee 


(_] 
(vi) Other (specify) ieee: : , : Rein yor ree ae (a 


40. Of the above factors, which was the most important to you? (Mark one only) 


(ec oleae) (Net eCuten [Ss Siviiees lM eC viele meni) memn(y thas emt [co TO 43 | 
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41. What is the total amount you have borrowed 
for the present academic year (September 


1974-May 1975)? 


Amount | —< we a 
COMIGZCENUS) Seen eee hate Ses 


. Whatis the total amount you have borrowed 
for your post-secondary education, in- 
cluding that for the present academic 
year? 


Amount | ae 
(omitaGents)25. eee 


43. Have you ever applied fora 
student loan sponsored by a 
government in Canada? 


Wesel » 


44. Why did you not apply for this type of loan? (Mark only 
the most important reason) 


ledidtinotane editaplOaniecciecgs aie cineciaenar chine cee eam 


I was not aware of this loan plan ...................... 


I knew I would not qualify for this loan plan .... 


I was not willing to take a government-spon- 
SOLE dHlOAN wre cre ce tes ease ee tte 


Ely Ze eeme ye a) 
3} 
r) 


Other (specify) Be 


46. In how many years were you successful in obtaining 
funds? 


45. In how many years have you applied for this type of 
loan? 


Numberofiyears appliediic..o..-.5c2-- 


ule 


47, EXPENDITURES AND INCOME 


For the 12 month period, May 1, 1974 to April 30, 1975, please record, as accurately as possible, your expenditures and 


income. (Note: expenditures and income do not have to balance.) 


In the expenditure categories (c) food and accommodation and (d) all other expenses, please include those for your spouse 


and children. 


Expenditures 
(a) uitionvandvother required fees racers ee geass ana sect say BEA e sae ene aN ae a eas tec canon ee enone None .... 
(b) Other academic expenses (e.g., books, supplies, EquipMeNt) ............... ccc teeetteeeeteenteeeeeeeeaees None .... 


(c) Food and Accommodation (If it is not possible to split these costs, please show them all 
under accommodation) 


(i) Accommodation: Include costs of maintaining household (e.g., rent, mortgage, heat, 


telephone welectricity,) erry c ere eee ease noes ee ee see eas cum eee eames ee None .... 


(d) All other expenses (e.g., transportation, entertainment, childcare, recreation, loan repay- 


MENS hINSULAaN CE) twas eee detect ect ane as Acorn nse oan meee seem Pens Rass core naentecioaesAiseteeat ne qeeasateuseeers None .... 


Income 
(a) Non-Repayable Scholarships, Fellowships, Bursaries, Grants and Awards 


(i) From Federal Government (e.g., Canada Council, Medical Research Council, National 
Defense programs, Canadian International Development Agency) 


(id) tErompRrovincialiGovernmentae me cecccr ae eee ree nee None .... 
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47, EXPENDITURES AND INCOME 


(iii) From other sgurces (e.g., universities, non-profit organizations, industry) ..............0.0.. None .... ey or least P| co 


(b) Other Cash Contributions (Non-Repayable) 


(i)aRromeparents Ore guardians ge ees. e eer ete ee Aaa on RCT ae. Ee ee ee oe None: ==. |] Ah |oo| 
(ii) From other individuals (e.g., sisters, brothers, other relatives, friends) ...........cccc:c0000000 None .... al e 


(c) Your Own Sources (Before Taxes) 


(i) Earnings from wages, salaries, or from self-employment, while attending a post-secon- 


dary institution on a full-time or part-time basis (including teaching and research i 
assistantships, Locallinitiative: Programs) eee ee eee eee None .... (a or 


(ii) Earnings from wages, salary or self-employment while not attending a post-secondary {ere 
PSC CUCHOM Gay site Noto yin are ere asc AW nee ea at ge ee ee nes fC HDF pe oe eR None ia) 4 bin 00 
(iii) Transfer payments (unemployment insurance, welfare and other similar programs) ........ None .... fea or | —__ fo] 
(iv) Income from investments (e.g., interest, dividends, rent)... ccccccccccccceecececeesceteeeeeeeees None .... a or | —__oo 
(v)gO there (spe city) eee nN CT eee kel or 00 


(d) Spouse’s Total Income (From All Sources and Before Taxes) 


(i) Wages salaries, grants and pitts cy. -crcce eee eee Cee eee ts Ua eae. None .... 


Corl foo 
(GiEloansitomeducationalipusposes rence eee eee ee ee eee ere Nones amor | ——__[oo 
Co or{ [oo] 


Gii)Othen(specily) 7. —— eee ee NONGe 


47. EXPENDITURES AND INCOME 
(e) Repayable Education Loans Obtained From 


(igParentssorgpuardian'sme eee med ee tree ie CP aM he soc deed sy eases 


(ii) Other individuals (e.g., sisters, brothers, other relatives, friends) ......... 


(iii) Your post-secondary institution ..... 


<A RO eae None 


ig Wee oo eee eeepc Re None 


(ive Ganadaws tudents oath la mace atone yes tesa eee ae cae ost eles arse Pera te EN oc eer ore Ue tin ae None 

(v)_ Provincial student loan=pilamme nae ote eer Retr ee re ee ee se ne None 
Ga)eAubanikaminsurancercompanysorothertinamer all mins CilCii0l Omimeeeen ee ete eet ner eee een eer ne None 

(Vu RA neem Ployieren tues cee terres a coe rele dere dearer mesh Wer mein cra aoe Rete ne hence eer ee Renee eee a None 

(viii) Other (specify) au y aes Ey Ae Sen. ete Te Paes . 4 None 

(f) Other Sources (specify) —_ as SP Pei S LOS None 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. WE WOULD WELCOME ANY COMMENTS YOU WISH TO MAKE. 
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edtbbied 
Corl foo 
Corl foo] 


TABLE 1 —- GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 


(To Be Used for Questions 16, 20 and 26) 


Newfoundland =). i0.. cig... I Oue DEC. ean: 24 — SasSkalChe Wali. ovens 47 Northwest Territories.................. 60 
Prince Edward Island ........ 11 Ontario ..e...:.. AS. Alberta n i Rea. eee acc AR SNA KOM tate ake yes ee, ko ea, 61 
INOVA SC OCEA A is ces ccinexion ts tacks 12 Manitoba.......... 46 British Columbia ....207....:. SO eeOUL S| DE TCAINA DA soe eee en 70 
New Brunswick ................... 13 
TABLE 2-LIST OF OCCUPATIONS (To Be Used for Questions 19 and 32) 
Artist, Entertainer, Athlete ............ 01 Manager, Owner of a Small Medical or Dental Technician or 
Business:<...0\eaa ee eee 07 other paramedical occupation.. 12 
Clerical (e.g., secretary, typist, Radio or TV Studio Operator ...... 13 
bookkeeper, bank teller, ; } 
Bree cere cick) 02 Manager, Owner of a Medium Size : se 
ject POPE Business, Middle Management .. 08 Science or Engineering Technician 14 
Farm Owner or Farm Manager ....... 03 Social Welfare Para-Professional .. 15 
Manager, Owner or Executive in a S 2 
es: : UEC EOFS 5. chine ara ean nc Ges eae 
Government Official or Adminis- Large Organization (e.g., indus- y 
trator (including hospital and try, bank, large department on # 
= Be insurance Company).......... 09 SE ace etara Tecas eosin ase atorsietuter erie vein Sopa ay Paeemseeaaee aerate 
educational administrator) .......... 04 store, insurance Company) 
Homemaket « ns sescnda.d:4 5am O59 Spe o:Pratessional Professions 
Machine Operator (e.g., factory Computer Programmer .................. 10 AGGountan@ OL AUdItOte yee ee 18 
assembly worker, metal worker, 
Crane operator el i... 8.2.7..00 i) ee: 06 Draftsniannchetta are 1 Clergy or Religious Order .......... 1s, 
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TABLE 2-—LIST OF OCCUPATIONS (To Be Used for Questions 19 and 32) 


Professions (continued) Mathematician, Statistician ........ 34 Sales (e.g., insurance, real estate, 
1SINZ) ee ee 4 
PHYSICS Cre od ere OR eet ee 35 advertising) 2 
Economist: <e7eeija a tee eet: 20 Occupation in other Physical or sence Worker (e.g., taxi driver, 
: ; airdresser, waiter, waitress, 
Journalist or Writer................2.... 2) Rae eas af JanLtOt ke ee eee ee 50 
Dentistierienin.) bene Ae 37 
Lawyer, Judge, Notary ................ 22 
INUPS Chey ete ae cree eee ee 38 Skilled Craftsman 
Li brarianeticunctecticuhcn aie 23 Pharmacie. ae ee 39 
: Auto Mechanic ¥..)5 25.) & pal 
SoctalsWorker. ee. 24 Physician or Surgeon .................. 40 
Sociologist, Anthropologist, Veterinaany sc icccenae ee 41 Carpemter oo. iecicee se 52 
PS ORES ies ik agent on a Occupation in other Health Electrician! 4. wee 53 
Occupation in other Humanities 26 Prolessionson ncu eee 42 
Machintsts7. ete. eee eee 54 
Occupation in other Social Community College Teacher ...... 43 
SCIENCES 20). ea ae em tas 27 Plumbetgnca tee eee 55 
Elementary or Kindergarten 
ALCHILEClLas eaten tes ae 28 POA Cher smn tty tes eee 44 TV or Radio Repairman .............. 56 
Biologist (including agricultural Secondary School Teacher .......... 45 Occupation in other Skilled 
OCCUPATION) oer eres 29 radehc vere Ce om 
Chemts Capit, oe ook ae 30 REIS EES EGG Sante crt aha gc 
0 ene penis Workman or Labourer (e.2., con- 
Computer Analyst ...................000.. 31 pond ecb eet hS petirtah abel struction, fishing, farming 
Profession im ace 47 ; nae. hae y 
; . ; hunting, mining, logging)............ 58 
Engineer (e.g.,Civil, Chemical, ProtectivelServicer fj 
Electrical, Mechanical) .......... 42 ay Ey Somers ele 
aa . fighter, police, guard, Armed Occupation Not Stated In 
Géolopist oro anaes 33 Korces personnel)e eee 48 Preceding cists eee 59 


SS rn siren rca 
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APPENDIX v: Statistical Tables 


Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: British Columbia 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
se ee SION al 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

University: 

Education 0 0 0 0 4685 1221 972 439 0 T3170 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0 0 907 99 87 16 0 1109 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 2196 404 601 149 0 3350 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 5123 ey 1045 386 609 8315 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 2603 153 383 60 15 3215 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 1608 28 170 42 i) 1857 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0 0 1017 45 163 18 483 1725 
Mathematical and applied 0 0) 0 0 1719 130 414 58 Si 2352 
Arts and science 0 0 0 0 2051 292 75 8 49 2474 
Community College: 

Business 0 0 1426 2038 0 0 0 0 0 3463 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 lS 158 0 0) 0 0 0 1334 
Non medical technologies 0 0 1918 1152 0 0 6) 0 0 3069 
Applied arts and education 0 0 1829 1410 0 0 0 0 0 3240 
University transfers 5355 2825 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 8180 
TOTAL 5355 2825 6348 4758 21910 3525 3908 1175 1197 51001 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Alberta 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 6297 WTA, 560 681 0 8810 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0 0 770 146 70 5 0 990 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 1411 226 308 161 0 2106 
Social sciences and related 0) 0 0 0) 5344 765 785 404 491 7787 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 2458 101 367 76 38 3039 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 1988 13 261 143 0 2405 
Health professions and occupations 0) 0 0 0 1363 162 227 31 831 2614 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 0 0 1543 222 435 35 0 2234 
Arts and science 0 0 0 0 1769 205 33 12 24 2043 
Community College: 
Busines 0 0 1647 426 0 0 0 0 0 2073 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 1274 133 0 0 0 0 0 1407 
Non medical technologies 0 0 2615 48 0 0 0 0 0 2663 
Applied arts and education 0 0 2655 Zoli 0) 0 0 0 0 2913 
University transfers 1668 428 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2095 
TOTAL 1668 428 8191 865 22943 3110 3045 1547 1383 43179 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Saskatchewan 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 2418 885 219 304 0 3826 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0 0 364 133 36 4 0 536 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 861 VWs 116 60 7 1220 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 2678 S73 166 175 304 3897 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 1270 25 259 85 244 1833 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0) ila 26 71 28 0 902 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0 6) TEL 51 45 3 338 1154 
Mathematical and applied 0 6) 0) 0) 469 63 80 10 0 622 
Arts and science 0 0 0 0) 097 235 1S 12 18 877 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 264 22 0 0) 0 0 0 286 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 1045 11 0 0 0 0 0 1056 
Non medical technologies 0 0 502 2 0 0 0 0 0 514 
Applied arts and education 0 0) 126 48 0 0 0) 0 0 Urs 
University transfers 74 329 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 403 
TOTAL 74 329 1937 94 10152 2166 1007 630 911 17301 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Manitoba 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 1913 1453 381 belo Y A 0 4304 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0) 0 454 110 1 2 0 567 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 1169 740 121 109 0 2139 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 3395 1825 398 194 322 6134 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 ean 102 370 40 27 2261 
Engineering and applied 6) 0 0 0 1121 SZ WG) 94 1419 
Health professions and occupations 0 6) 0 0 764 125 305 18 552 1763 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 0 0 754 259 159 33 4 1208 
Arts and science 0 6) 0) 6) 1978 663 Uf 4 0 2652 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 638 24 0 0 0 0 6) 662 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 137 VW 0 0 0 0) 0 148 
Non medical technologies 0 0 529 27 0 0 0 0 0 556 
Applied arts and education 0 0) 267 5 0 0 0 0 0 272 
University transfers 16 6) 0 0 @) 0 0 0 0 16 
TOTAL 16 0 1570 68 13268 5310 1915 1051 905 24103 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Ontario 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
a ae ee a ee eee eS ONal 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 10600 1487 864 2768 20 15738 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0 0 7920 1626 573 58 0 10177 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 18129 6128 3590 1602 9 29457 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 29922 17006 5888 3380 3653 59849 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 10436 791 1640 203 423 13492 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 11427 900 1823 910 0 15060 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0 0 4869 UST, 931 151 2791 8900 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 0 0 8833 1140 1726 438 0 12137 
Arts and science 0 0 0 0 16266 7334 101 109 122 23932 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 11411 742 0 0 0 0 0 12153 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 10360 101 0 0 0 0 0 10460 
Non-medical technologies 0 0 11118 609 0 0 0 0 0 UWE 
Applied arts and education 0 0 15366 729 0 0 0 0) 0 16095 
TOTAL 0 0 48255 2180 118403 36568 17136 9617 7019 239178 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Quebec 


Type of Student 


Community Coliege University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

University: 

Education 0 0 0 0 7663 7077 1059 1612 0 17411 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0 0 2064 412 Us 214 3 2868 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 6) 5442 1946 1426 1237 24 10075 
Social sciences and related ) 0 0 0 14395 6000 3340 1675 2615 28025 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 4166 460 758 67 240 5690 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 4866 334 632 395 0 6228 
Health professions and occupations 0) 6) 0 0) SIEIS7/ 636 1101 148 2439 7660 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 0 0 3142 1010 894 239 0 5285 
Arts and science 0 0) 0 0 562 280 46 61 0 948 
Community College (CEGEP): 

General program 65690 4834 0 ) 0 0 0 0 6) 70524 
Professional program 0 0 57850 6103 0 0 0 0 6) 63954 
TOTAL 65690 4834 57850 6103 45636 18154 9433 5647 5320 218668 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: New Brunswick 


Type of Student 


Community College University 

Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate 

Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 1613 1064 90 152 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 6) 0 292 42 0 0 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 1275 172 89 1 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 2463 507 158 72 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 582 23 70 8 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 1090 lv 77 26 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0 0 547 50 0) S) 
Mathematical and applied 0) 0 0 0 637 49 132 10 
Arts and science 0 0 0 0 892 242 0 8 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 237 0 0 0 0 0 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 7 0 0 0) 0 0 
Non medical technologies 0 0 Silty, 0 0 0 0 0 
Applied arts and education 0 0 CH/ 0 0 0 0 0 
University transfers 110 1K) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
TOTAL 110 15 799 0 9391 2164 615 282 


Profes- 
sional 


—_ 
N 
So OO C1O1O'O © 


o>) 


Ors Oro ea"): 


TOTAL 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Nova Scotia 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
ee ee ee eeSONal 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 1182 232 98 179 10 1701 
Fine and applied arts 6) 0 0) 0 544 42 7 3 0 596 
Humanities and related 6) 0) 0 0 1371 291 291 95 0 2048 
Social services and related 0 0 0 0 3647 841 325 82 388 5281 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 1404 55 We 14 0 1650 
Engineering and applied 0 6) ) 0 826 29 a 35 6) 961 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0) 0 782 1S) 163 3 549 1551 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 0 0 932 ) 103 ie 0 25 
Arts and science ¢) 0 0 0 1121 704 12 3 0 1840 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 180 0 0 0 0 0 0 180 
Health and medical technologies 0 6) 45 0 6) 0 0 6) 0 45 
Non medical technologies 0 0 518 th 0 0 0) 0 0 ey) 
Applied arts and education 0 0 615 283 0 0 0 0 0 897 
University transfers 99 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 99 
TOTAL 99 0 1357 290 11807 2325 1246 429 947 18499 


Number of missing 2bservations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 
Province: Prince Edward Island 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 130 TM 0 4 0 211 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 0 0 38 10 0 0 0 47 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 185 81 0 4 0 270 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 480 96 2 2 0 580 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 144 dat 2 0 0 157 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 37 2 4 0 0 43 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 0 0 8 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 0 0 103) 2 0 0 0 77 
Arts and science 0 0 0 0 193 187 2 0 0 342 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 132 8 0 0) 0 0 0 139 
Health and medical technologies 0 6) 29 0 0 0 0 0 0 29 
Non medical technologies 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Applied arts and education 0) 0 22 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 
TOTAL 0 0 185 8 1249 465 9 10 0 1927 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-1: Type of Student by Major Field of Study by Province of Attendance 


Province: Newfoundland 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Field of Study Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
: sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
University: 
Education 0 0 0 0 1029 700 68 152 10 1959 
Fine and applied arts 0 0 6) 0 21 0 6 0 0 27 
Humanities and related 0 0 0 0 392 190 34 29 0 645 
Social sciences and related 0 0 0 0 1145 293 lal 32 0 1541 
Agricultural and biological sciences 0 0 0 0 444 33 27 6 2 lz 
Engineering and applied 0 0 0 0 300 43 10 Al 0) 364 
Health professions and occupations 0 0 0 0 224 55 18 6 174 476 
Mathematical and applied 0 0 6) 0 397 39 38 5) 0 478 
Arts and science 0 0) 0 0 219 91 0 6) 6) 309 
Community College: 
Business 0 0 195 3 0 0 0 0 6) 198 
Health and medical technologies 0 0 196 2 6) 0 0 6) 0 198 
Non medical technologies 0 0 407 10 0 0 0 0 0 416 
Applied arts and education 0 0 31 0 0 0 0 0 0 31 
TOTAL 0 0 829 14 4171 1443 271 240 186 7155 


Number of missing observations, all provinces = 27023 
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Table A V-2: Qualifications Being Sought by Province of Attendance 


Qualifications being sought NFLD PEl NS 
Undergraduate diploma 

or certificate 202 81 558 
Bachelors degree (e.g. B.A., 

BscuBedm BaCommabaenGgy ose 1634 13571 
Desy, (DIOS, OU Mes IMDS 

or equivalent 186 0 947 
Graduate diploma or 

certificate 41 18 223 
Masters degree (e.g. M.A., 

M.Sc., M.Ed., M.B.A.) 401 2 1238 
Doctorate degree (e.g. Ph.D., 

D.Sc.) 69 0 2s 
Community college certificate 

or diploma 843 193 1745 
TOTAL 7154 1927 18496 


Province of Attendance 


NB QUE ONT MAN SASK 
627 12520 9154 1048 883 
10925 S26i15 mee 4/2 Om O2eme oe 
250 5320 7019 905 911 
45 2271 2336 817 457 
752 998 seal Gao 1714 984 
101 3373 6906 435 198 
924 134365 50796 1653 2492 
13624 220650 241055 24101 17359 


ALTA BC TOTAL 
1186 1470 27730 
24863 23969 309274 
1383 iAlSy7s 18117 
800 946 7954 
2677 3024 38498 
lita 1116 13530 
11280 19614 223905 
43305 51336 639007 


Excludes 22652 students not registered for an educational qualification 
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Table A V-3: Most Important Factor For Choice of Program of Study by Type of Student 


Most Important Factor 


Influence of parents 
or relatives 
Influence of high school teachers 
or guidance counsellors 
Influence of 
friends 
Interest in broadening 
my knowledge 
Good employment 
prospects 
High income 
prospects 
Interest in career prospects 
or career advancement 
Program less expensive than 
others | was interested in 
Program less difficult than others 
| was interested in 
My academic background fitted 
in well with program chosen 


Other 
TOTAL 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- Total 
sional 

Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
1009 46 1400 90 4718 1069 474 161 446 9413 
886 19 1607 1s 3002 310 174 179 37 6289 
815 ial 924 41 2565 hom 303 110 395 5421 
19753 3484 27795 4694 79538 23917 13079 6751 2764 181775 
15004 1083 28099 1944 31011 6305 3273 1398 2817 90934 
2459 200 2797 287 7222 4174 445 651 Sil) 18755 
12391 1644 27709 3291 54622 18551 8843 5945 9132 138127 
185 51 WIZZ 63 549 159 106 47 0 2281 
593 60 235 74 711 26 96 1 20 1816 
4744 261 4084 183 14618 2563 2416 887 556 30311 
7889 779 11300 798 30570 4699 5564 1597 3719 66915 
65729 7738 107072 11540 229125 61930 34773 17727 16405 552037 


Number of missing observations = 109622 
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Table A V-4: Most Important Factor For Choice of Institution by Type of Student 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Most Important Factor Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- Total 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Influence of parents 

or relatives 1420 66 1494 40 6710 659 456 129 400 Sie 
Influence of high school teachers 

Or guidance counsellors 420 72 979 72 1266 65 203 144 68 3290 
Influence of 

friends 2418 192 1698 35 6729 783 562 150 260 12827 
Teaching reputation of 

institution 12275 USE 14229 Ue 34589 5383 3462 2063 4056 78067 
Research reputation of 

institution 574 16 1139 100 2770 306 3250 412 115 8681 
Size of 

institution 2147 174 9 16 7968 1322 350 61 WWE 12990 
Financial aid available 

from institution 206 28 939 114 4303 602 2538 587 123 9441 


Table A V-4 continued on page 136. 
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Table A V-4: Most Important Factor For Choice of Institution by Type of Student 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Most Important Factor Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- Total 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Type of program 

offered by institution 9525 2041 47048 SOS 81054 22551 12637 W273 3356 191037 
Institution close 

to home 22494 2841 20630 2997 43105 22750 4401 4545 2941 126704 
Wanted to attend an institution 

away from home 659 0 1246 30 6025 PAS 406 107 284 8972 
Accepted by the 

institution 6983 586 9214 370 12052 3135 2560 582 3610 39093 
Cost of attending the institution 

lower than at other institutions 2263 434 2988 176 5908 409 614 139 281 13210 
To learn the French or 

English language 535 119 722 104 2798 318 196 124 69 4984 
Other 3326 500 3044 625 10786 3721 2677 1006 795 26481 
TOTAL 65244 7821 106149 11488 226061 62220 34312 17321 16532 547149 


Number of missing observations = 114510 
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Table A V-5: Most Important Reason For Not Attending an Education Institution in 1973-74 by Type of Student 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Reason for not Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
Attending sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

| had an 

interesting job 345 359 749 787 1983 1788 1464 673 Zee 8373 
| wanted to 

earn money 415 295 1614 396 1877 543 458 239 118 5953 
| was discouraged because of uncertain 

job opportunities after graduation 63 6 261 44 919 158 92 34 0 1578 
| considered my post-secondary ex- 

perience did not, or probably 121 8 399 92 714 149 54 148 105 1745 

would not, meet my expectations 
| did not have enough money 

to continue my education 512 209 1720 227 3293 1354 484 142 19 7961 
| was discouraged because 

my grades were low 38 8 194 76 456 330 12 5 0 1118 
| wanted a break 

from my studies 742 179 Zen 29 3606 1410 744 687 89 9876 
| did not think | needed any further 

education for the career of my choice oS 70 132 267 625 742 111 Wis 6 2159 
| was not accepted by any post- 

secondary institution to which | applied 117 58 540 67 656 40 180 45 19 1722 
| wanted to 

travel 316 64 835 108 1930 493 293 39 34 4111 
Family reasons 357 384 1332 926 1511 2826 369 559 39 8302 
Other 509 451 1356 616 3649 3048 972 823 231 11653 
TOTAL 3567 2091 11209 3903 21218 12879 5231 3567 887 64552 


Number of missing observations = 597107 
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Table A V-6: Province of Attendance by Province of Permanent Residence 


Province of permanent 
residence 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 
Outside Canada 
TOTAL 


71 
6669 


Number of missing observations = 71257 
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1583 


NS 


Province of Attendance 


NB 


157 
182 
652 
8858 
688 
266 
22 

0 

12 

31 

0 

0 
328 
11197 


QUE 


2520 
207291 


ONT 


6390 
216626 


MAN 


BC TOTAL 
39 7156 

2 2183 

54 15665 

28 11424 
176 9211322 
729 = 201940 
94 23059 

90 16379 
575 38485 
47694 49789 
32 92 

17 236 
893 12672 
50423 590402 


Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 
Province of Attendance: British Columbia 


Expected Province of Residence 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 
Outside Canada 
TOTAL 


Type of Student 


Community College University 

Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
0 0 0 0 0 0 la 1 
6 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 2 8 0 9 2 
0 0 0 2 5 0 1 20 
6 0 28 0) 106 18 35 8 
32 8 35 29 467 14 157 52 
0 0 2 3 10 5 2 14 
18 0 15 11 45 32 24 6 
oe 50 71 25 208 20 30 15 
3619 1823 4903 3551 14553 2426 2304 863 
5 0 8 0 200 20 2 0 
0 0 0 0 38 0 } 0 
170 86 95 11 639 137 320 25 
3888 1967 5158 3638 16280 2671 2898 1006 


Number of missing observations = 207784 


Profes- 
sional 


pe) 


(oe) 
oO 
9DOOFDOOVOVWOWOO 


© 
a9 
fo?) 


TOTAL 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 


Province of Attendance: Alberta 


Community College 


Type of Student 


Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal Undergraduate 

Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 0 0) 0 6) 5) 0 
Prince Edward Island 0 6) 6) 0 24 0 
Nova Scotia 27 @) 13 0 5 13 
New Brunswick 0 3 10 0) 0 0 
Quebec 6 6) US 0 80 5 
Ontario 22 25 36 0 300 43 
Manitoba 5 0 36 0 100 6) 
Saskatchewan 31 0 7/70 6 179 8 
Alberta 875 224 5673 634 13104 2039 
British Columbia 120 11 359 58 TAS 77 
Yukon 0 0 19 0 50 13 
Northwest Territories 3 0) 81 0) 142 4 
Outside Canada 133 34 149 0) 618 14 
TOTAL 1223 297 6568 699 15319 2213 


University 
Graduate 
Full Part 

8 2 

1 0 

22 u 

7 4 

25 0 
135 44 
40 19 
24 12 
1258 1144 
130 9 
5 0 

8 3 
278 24 
1940 1268 


Profes- 
sional 


—_— + 
Aanwnonanao 


878 
62 
13 


jo) 


37 
1038 


TOTAL 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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TABLE A V-7: Expected Province of Reisdence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 
Province of Attendance: Saskatchewan 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 0 0 0 0 16 0 0 0 ) 16 
Prince Edward Island 6) 0 0 0 i 0 0 0 6) u 
Nova Scotia 0) 0 0 0 5} 0) 2 3 2 13 
New Brunswick 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0) 3 
Quebec 0 0 8 0) 24 3 4 @) 3 43 
Ontario 0) 0 21 0 209 0 29 if 11 276 
Manitoba 0 0) 43 0 70 0) 28 5 34 180 
Saskatchewan 37 216 1244 62 4689 1222 409 418 481 8778 
Alberta 0 3 98 0 641 63 67 17 101 989 
British Columbia 8 0 23 5 290 13 20 11 24 394 
Yukon 0 0 $) 0 16 2 0 0) 6 28 
Northwest Territories 0 0 7 0 Si at if 0 2 52 
Outside Canada 3 3 6 0 257 20 65 3 15 ays 
TOTAL 48 222 1457 66 6256 1335 624 464 680 11152 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 


Province of Attendance: Manitoba 


Community College 


Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal 
Full Part Full Part 

Newfoundland 0) 0 0) 0 
Prince Edward Island 6) 0 0 0 
Nova Scotia 0 0 0 0 
New Brunswick 0) 6) 0 6) 
Quebec 0 @) 0 0 
Ontario 6) 0 35 $} 
Manitoba 16 0 1013 42 
Saskatchewan 0 0 12 0 
Alberta 0 @) 57 2 
British Columbia 0) 0 24 0 
Yukon @) 0 2 0 
Northwest Territories 0 0 8 0 
Outside Canada 0 0 15 0 
TOTAL 16 0 1166 48 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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Type of Student 


Undergraduate 
Full Part 
20 3 
0 0 
21 20 
8 0 
114 4 
371 78 
6109 2751 
82 55 
381 0 
436 70 
20 3 
Us 0 
285 71 
7923 3057 


University 

Graduate 
Full Part 
0 0 
2 0) 
7 0 
4 0 
12 10 
Sz 49 
864 729 
4 11 
31 9 
55 29 
0 0 
1 2 
89 7 
1227 847 


Profes- 


sional 


ie) 


i eA 
SOCOH=CONTDOGOCO 


oi 
ive) 


TOTAL 


Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 
Province of Attendance: Ontario 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 0 0 0 0 128 29 23 5) 43 228 
Prince Edward Island 0 0 23 0 0 122 20 7 0 173 
Nova Scotia 0 0 164 @) 373 @) 155 23 91 806 
New Brunswick 0 0 23 0 174 0 133 29 0 360 
Quebec 0 0 548 43 2822 253 440 222 354 4682 
Ontario 0 0 30055 949 72140 25012 8107 6500 5133 147895 
Manitoba 0 0 96 3 186 103 140 24 0 552 
Saskatchewan 0 0 66 0 91 n> 31 14 0 217 
Alberta @) 0 509 2 704 9 265 51 60 1598 
British Columbia 0 0 657 14 1509 345 287 40 167 3019 
Yukon 0 (0) 37 0 54 0 0 0 0 91 
Northwest Territories 0 0 100 0 454 0 49 0 15 618 
Outside Canada 0 0 593 0 3161 0 1604 149 45 5550 
TOTAL 0 0 32871 1011 81795 25888 11254 7063 5908 165788 


Number of missing observation = 207784 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 


Province of Attendance: Quebec 


Type of Student 


Community College 


Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal 
Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 6) 0) v 0 
Prince Edward Island 16 0 18 6) 
Nova Scotia 53 0 16 6) 
New Brunswick UP 7 191 6) 
Quebec 42822 SiSI7 42262 4457 
Ontario 1431 28 817 29 
Manitoba 92 0 40 0 
Saskatchewan 80 0) 79 6 
Alberta 151 0 176 28 
British Columbia 365 52 415 0) 
Yukon 0 0) 8 0 
Northwest Territories 105 0 58 0 
Outside Canada 1308 87 673 24 
TOTAL 46493 3544 44759 4545 


University 

Undergraduate Graduate 
Full Part Full Part 
4 0 } 0 
0 0 0 8 
61 3 7 1 
261 25 28 10 
31119 14579 6242 4680 
1361 55 545 251 
50 Aly 107 18 
is 59 6 11 
155 126 79 3 
619 38 59 26 
6 0 0 0 
Si 0 3 0 
1846 92 661 184 
35553 15088 7772 5192 


Profes- 
sional 


TOTAL 


4914 
167634 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 
Province of Attendance: New Brunswick 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 0 0 24 0 74 0) 1 0 5 104 
Prince Edward Island 2 0 5 0 66 0 5 0 0 78 
Nova Scotia 19 ie 31 0 404 5 1 @) 5 478 
New Brunswick 10 ) 469 0 3034 1053 264 163 126 5119 
Quebec 2 0 0 0 409 14 2 0 0 427 
Ontario 15 0 10 0 578 15 53 6 18 695 
Manitoba 0 0 5 0 16 0 0 0 0 20 
Saskatchewan 0 0) 0 0) 31 0 0 0 0 31 
Alberta 0 0 0 0 119 3 ) @) 5 127 
British Columbia 0 0 0 0 84 5 25 0 0 114 
Yukon 0 0 13 0 6 0 0 0 0 19 
Northwest Territories 0 0 0 0 35 0) 0) 0) 0 35 
Outside Canada 2 0) 0 0 212 0 48 0 0 262 
TOTAL 50 13 557 0 5067 1096 398 169 159 7509 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 
Province of Attendance: Nova Scotia 


Type of Student 


Community College University 
Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland ) 0 Wi 0 201 W/ 34 0 11 270 
Prince Edward Island is 0 16 0 165 0) 16 5 40 257 
Nova Scotia 36 0 889 187 4855 1329 462 308 408 8475 
New Brunswick ZS 0) 44 0 488 41 41 2 79 718 
Quebec 2 0 0 0 Oo 0 32 5 3 197 
Ontario 0 @) 5 0 621 125 154 4 128 1036 
Manitoba 0 0 0 0 20 0 5 0 0 25 
Saskatchewan 0 0 0 0 3 0 2 0 0 4 
Alberta 0 0 14 0 234 3 28 4 32 Ss 
British Columbia 0 0 UT 0 160 8 18 3 32 238 
Yukon 0) 0 0 0 10 0) 6) 0 0) 10 
Northwest Territories 0 6) 15 0) 70 0) V1. 4 44 144 
Outside Canada 4 0 3 0 404 17 106 4 3) 544 
TOTAL 79 0 1021 187 7387 1530 910 337 782 12234 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 


Province of Attendance: Prince Edward Island 


Type of Student 


Community College 


Expected Province of Residence 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 
Outside Canada 
TOTAL 


Number of missing observations = 207784 


Transfer 
Full Part 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0) 
0 0 
0) 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Full 


oO 


— 


_ 
Led 


Terminal 


OWDODOONDDOONNNO 


Part 


ooQod°oo oo 00 0:o 0 6 


Undergraduate 


Full 


aa 
ice) 


Ln) 
_ 


Part 


MAMDODODOH$ONNOOWDND 


Profes- 
sional 


University 
Graduate 
Full Part 
0 0 0 
2 il 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0) 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
2 9 0 


TOTAL 
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Table A V-7: Expected Province of Residence by Type of Student by Province of Attendance 


Province of Attendance: Newfoundland 

a ee eee See. ee ee eee 
Type of Student 

i ae ee ee = ee ee eee 


Community College University 
Expected Province of Residence Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- TOTAL 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 0 0 635 2 2376 890 italia 173 98 4294 
Prince Edward Island 6) 0 0 0 0 0 1 0) il 2 
Nova Scotia 0 0 0 0 Si 0 3 1 5 47 
New Brunswick 0 0 0 0 10 6) 0 1 2 13 
Quebec 0 0 0 0 29 i 5 0 3 45 
Ontario 0 0 5 3 101 4 9 2 14 138 
Manitoba 0 0 6) 0 20 0 0 @) 0 20 
Saskatchewan 0 0 0 0 0 S 2 0 0 5 
Alberta 0 @) 0) 0 10 0 1 w 5 23 
British Columbia 0 0 10 0 58 0 6 2 0 76 
Yukon 0 0 0 0 3 0) 0 0 0 3 
Northwest Territories 0 0 9 0 15 0 0 0 0 24 
Outside Canada 0 0 0 0 55 tal 9 1 4 80 
TOTAL 0 0 659 14 2714 916 147 188 132 4769 


Number of missing observations = 207784 
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Table A V-8: Changes in Language Use by Province of Attendance 


Language of Parents English French Other 

Language of Student English French Other TOTAL English French Other TOTAL English French Other TOTAL 
Province 

Newfoundland 6324 3 0 6327 8 1 0 9 81 0) 22 102 
Prince Edward Island 1451 4 0 1455 21 if 0 28 9 0 5 14 
Nova Scotia 15846 27 0 15874 347 148 0 496 401 3 LO, 560 
New Brunswick 7361 93 0 7454 254 2788 0 3042 172 0 22 494 
Quebec 28851 842 46 29739 626 160235 44 160905 1361 910 4720 6991 
Ontario 174253 319 25 174596 2944 8162 1 11107 11567 68 8162 19797 
Manitoba 19176 2 ) 19197 276 268 0 544 1052 6 761 1819 
Saskatchewan 14280 6 10 14297 ae 39 0 216 551 3 142 695 
Alberta 34653 11 21 34685 228 174 0 402 1871 7 1236 3113 
British Columbia 42469 33 iy CARSON 215 UTE 2 294 2156 1 PNET E 4314 
TOTAL 344665 1351 116 346132 5097 171900 46 177043 19219 998 17383 37600 


Number of missing observations = 100884 
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Table A V-9: Parental Income by Level of Study 
Level of Study: University Undergraduate 


Mothers’ Incomes Fathers’ Incomes 
No Less than 2000to 4000to 6000to 10000 to 15000to 20000to 25000 and 

Income 2000 3999 5999 9999 14999 19999 24999 Over TOTAL 
No income 6410 1459 3143 7304 20128 25502 13059 9066 14450 100521 
Less than 2000 1494 1353 1005 1312 4874 5673 3219 2100 3618 24648 
2000 to 3999 2033 244 1155 1458 3865 4936 2167 1113 746 Zarate 
4000 to 5999 2198 244 402 USL 5211 6216 1843 ene 981 19784 
6000 to 9999 1601 836 435 808 4979 6469 2789 1969 OOS 21438 
10000 to 14999 986 85 164 202 1096 Styl 2496 Sill 828 9940 
15000 to 19999 eZ 39 25 0 172 Wale 588 197 358 1627 
20000 to 24999 33 0 0 0 11 25 18 179 269 Sito 
25000 and over 38 8 0 36 0 0 0 23 950 1055 
TOTAL 14926 4267 6328 12496 40336 52509 26179 16471 23753 197265 


Level of Study: Masters or Certificate 


Mothers’ Incomes Fathers’ Incomes 
No Less than 2000to 4000to 6000to 10000 to 15000to 20000to 25000 and 

Income 2000 3999 5999 9999 14999 19999 24999 Over TOTAL 
No income 1695 403 500 954 2456 3226 tt 7A0) 968 1623 12994 
Less than 2000 Soil 389 279 225 752 599 406 141 282 3425 
2000 to 3999 361 9 256 182 322 430 83 107 167 1916 
4000 to 5999 195 66 34 296 456 339 195 85 65 1731 
6000 to 9999 240 10 85 144 649 667 456 88 327 2668 
10000 to 14999 175 5 1 36 253 264 234 94 102 1164 
15000 to 19999 60 3 6) 0 35 46 128 13 49 335 
20000 to 24999 124 0 0 0 @) 0 0 58 83 265 
25000 and over 17 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 178 204 
TOTAL 3219 885 1154 1837 4924 5580 2672 1555 2875 24701 


Number of missing observations = 314200 
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Table A V-9: Parental Income by Level of Study 


Level of Study: Doctorate 


Mothers’ Incomes 


Fathers’ Incomes 


No Less than 2000to 4000to 6000to 10000to 15000 to 20000 to 25000 and 

Income 2000 3999 5999 9999 14999 19999 24999 Over MOA 
No income 552 262 214 262 515 722 336 182 343 3388 
Less than 2000 123 184 65 66 147 179 55 46 Si 922 
2000 to 3999 100 19 73 Cis} 90 63 Si 29 45 484 
4000 to 5999 132 12 20 68 99 123 43 12 36 545 
6000 to 9999 134 9 9 50 127 138 52 29 61 607 
10000 to 14999 87 1 8 13 21 67 49 31 53 330 
15000 to 19999 10 0 1 0 1 6 6 13 15 52 
20000 to 24999 4 1 0 0 1 3 1 WZ is 35 
25000 and over 6 1 0 0 0 0 2 1 25 35 
TOTAL 1147 489 390 492 1001 1301 575 355 648 6398 
Level of Study: Community College 
Mothers’ Incomes Fathers’ Incomes 

No Less than 2000 to 4000to 6000to 10000to 15000to 20000 to 25000 and 

Income 2000 3999 5999 9999 14999 19999 24999 Over TOTAL 
No income 2790 670 1662 5131 18045 22787 9042 4654 6084 70864 
Less than 2000 420 303 306 808 2745 3147 1408 1048 789 10974 
2000 to 3999 1327 152 387 859 2673 2704 987 Sis 348 9951 
4000 to 5999 992 83 115 924 3645 3082 954 303 236 10333 
6000 to 9999 992 211 142 255 2987 4491 1633 627 504 11842 
10000 to 14999 323 36 36 113 362 1435 664 352 383 3704 
15000 to 19999 79 37 8 0 100 89 Sob 88 88 823 
20000 to 24999 65 0 0 0 0 19 94 20 5 205 
25000 and over 26 14 0 0 0 12 8 18 322 400 
TOTAL 7014 1505 2657 8090 30556 37767 15123 7623 8760 119095 


Number of missing observations = 314200 
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Table A V-10: Parental Education and Level of Study 


Level of Study: University Undergraduate 


Mothers’ Education Fathers’ Education 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) OTAL 

No formal schooling 

(self-taught) (1) 1909 1698 600 193 74 23 28 70 78 a 4680 
Elementary 

school (2) ee 31071 10499 4633 3863 632 978 705 233 112 54259 
Some high 

school (3) 372 13891 28063 8569 6696 1057 2854 3865 693 1031 67089 
Completed 

high school (4) 157 5475 11029 OOM 6169 1020 5059 6681 2124 2597 56288 
Business, technical or 

trades training” (5) 53 2016 4204 4586 6319 409 3087 4787 1824 1416 28699 


Nursing school, teachers, junior or 
classical college, 


or equivalent (6) 244 3447 7089 4406 4461 1521 2993 5556 Sei2 2454 35481 
Some university — 

no degree completed (7) 142 763 WE 59S 1052 150 Welz 1965 959 833 10913 
Bachelors degree (8) 0 594 1044 915 671 116 1395 SIS 2530 4346 16769 
Degree in Law, Dentistry, Medicine 

or equivalent, Veterinary Medicine (9) 0 41 35 9 11 0 39 112 373 233 854 
Masters or 

Doctoral degree (10) 0 49 126 78 53 0 192 363 527 1042 2431 
TOTAL 4409 59044 64466 40920 29369 4928 18342 29261 12652 14072 277459 


“Includes secretarial or business school, barbering school, trade school 
Number of missing observations = 163161 
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Table A V-10: Parental Education and Level of Study 


Level of Study: Masters or Certificate 


Mothers’ Education 


No formal schooling 
(self-taught) (1) 
Elementary 
school (2) 
Some high 
school (3) 
Completed 
high school (4) 
Business, technical or 
trades training” (5) 
Nursing school, teachers, junior or 
classical college, 
or equivalent (6) 
Some university — 
no degree completed (7) 
Bachelors degree (8) 
Degree in Law, Dentistry, Medicine 


(1) 


332 


243 


or equivalent, Veterinary Medicine (9) 0O 


Masters or 
Doctoral degree (10) 


TOTAL 


0 
777 


10 
8427 


7396 


122 


18 
5366 


Fathers’ Education 


(5) 


44 
642 
573 
701 


732 


340 


221 
114 


34 


38 
3439 


(6) 


895 


*Includes secretarial or business school, barbering school, trade school 


Number of missing observations = 163161 


(7) 


13 
120 
404 
714 


261 


329 


367 
206 


24 


55 
2493 


(8) (9) (10) TOTAL 
51 3 25 909 
142 30 39 8177 
689 230 179 8716 
1041 583 369 7812 
510 246 Ww 2956 
649 356 206 3639 
354 201 432 2166 
646 289 O17 2091 
15 109 12 195 
78 70 376 653 
4175 2117 2229 37314 
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Table A V-10: Parental Education and Level of Study 


Level of Study: Doctorate 


Mothers’ Education 


(1) (2) 

No formal schooling 

(self-taught) (1) 193 109 
Elementary 

school (2) 69 1013 
Some high 

school (3) 19 454 
Completed 

high school (4) 6 182 
Business, technical or 

trades training* (5) 2 50 
Nursing school, teachers, junior or 

classical college, 

or equivalent (6) 0 102 
Some university — 

no degree completed (7) 1 22 
Bachelors degree (8) ls 1 
Degree in Law, Dentistry, Medicine 

or equivalent, Veterinary Medicine (9) O 0 
Masters or 

Doctoral degree (10) 1 2 
TOTAL 304 1941 


8 
1906 


Fathers’ Education 


(4) (5) 
35 4 
182 138 
401 229 
629 179 
105 159 
206 113 
fa 23 
82 38 
0 7 
6 3 
1719 893 


“Includes secretarial or business school, barbering school, trade school 


Number of missing observations = 163161 
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(6) 


(7) 


14 
48 
133 


194 


660 


(8) 


12 
83 
204 
301 


90 


193 


123 
266 


13 


48 
1332 


(9) 


232 


715 


(10) 


142 


123 


224 


232 
1051 


TOTAL 


474 


2064 


2441 


2204 


671 


1106 


541 
814 


95 


351 
10762 


Table A V-10: Parental Education and Level of Study 


Level of Study: Community College 


Mothers’ Education 


Fathers’ Education 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

No formal schooling 

(self-taught) (1) 934 264 132 69 32 0 
Elementary 

school (2) 567 29382 9888 3622 2679 467 
Some high 

school (3) 247 11326 21744 6494 5529 676 
Completed 

high school (4) 79 3611 6156 9864 4670 952 
Business, technical or 

trades training* (5) 14 1633 2957 2117 3690 471 
Nursing school, teachers, junior or 

classical college, 

or equivalent (6) 38 2025 2769 2080 2286 1393 
Some university — 

no degree completed (7) 19 376 758 580 494 128 
Bachelors degree (8) 0 284 351 355 233 32 
Degree in Law, Dentistry, Medicine 

or equivalent, Veterinary Medicine(9) 12 0 26 6 5 8 
Masters or 

Doctoral degree (10) 0 72 28 91 51 11 
TOTAL 1909 48973 44808 25277 #19671 4138 


*Includes secretarial or business school, barbering school, trade school 
Number of missing observations = 163161 


(7) 


TOTAL 


9136 


1537 


47959 


50486 


32942 


15615 


15105 


4247 
4042 


247 


785 
172963 
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Table A V-11: Fathers’ Incomes by Province, for Students Who Have Applied, and for Students Who Have Not Applied for 
Government-Sponsored Loans 


Province 

Students who have applied NFLD PEI NS NB QUE ONT MAN SASK ALTA BC TOTAL 
Fathers’ Incomes 

No income 218 52 489 388 4834 5802 Sls) 330 859 1305 14792 
Less than 2000 60 4 79 180 1164 1529 231 Hout 286 290 3973 
2000 to 3999 207 40 319 255 3315 1720 205 188 370 547 7167 
4000 to 5999 379 84 931 811 W259 4441 583 339 919 588 16330 
6000 to 9999 895 170 2050 1381 1O286men llole2 1955 1218 2229 QV, 45488 
10000 to 14999 700 102 1998 Wis 2000 mEZOS25 1847 1146 3106 3326 46282 
15000 to 19999 136 Sy 754 299 3178 8849 695 447 1447 1569 17410 
20000 to 24999 46 23 213 97 1283 3520 217 174 628 705 6907 
25000 and over 42 13 248 52 893 3248 LUT 383 978 706 6840 
TOTAL 2683 524 7082 4639 52767 64567 6525 4374 10822 11207 2165190 
Number of missing observations = 261714 

Province 

Students who have not applied NFLD PEI NS NB QUE ONT MAN SASK ALTA BC TOTAL 
Fathers’ Incomes 

No income 136 47 585 359 6367 5829 1022 473 1141 2069 18029 
Less than 2000 55 9 72 79 1198 1526 191 ke 415 420 4077 
2000 to 3999 89 8 102 92 2040 913 233 146 348 631 4603 
4000 to 5999 115 lig, 108 176 4888 2058 333 226 662 719 9302 
6000 to 9999 360 72 524 561 21194 10659 1432 725 1774 2670 39971 
10000 to 14999 425 128 1068 918 28072 21180 1868 1416 3229 5084 63388 
15000 to 19999 203 46 807 352 13314 11990 1323 661 2152 2858 33705 
20000 to 24999 148 38 630 281 7535 10543 604 531 1553 1996 23859 
25000 and over 228 59 1043 474 11809 16622 1042 838 2693 3014 37823 
TOTAL 1759 424 4939 3292 96418 81320 8048 5128 13968 19460 234755 


Number of missing observations = 261714 
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Table A V.12 Expenditures for Food and Accommodation by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance! 


Type of Student 


Newfoundland 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Nova Scotia 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
New Brunswick 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Quebec 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Ontario 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
— — 886 — 950 2826 2928 4103 1826 
—- — 1599 — 1269 2522 2639 3206 1630 
_ i UU — 3714 1083 238 205 178 
— — 786 — 822 3311 — -- — 
— — 804 — 932 2492 -- — ~ 
— — 147 — 869 185 — — — 
779 — Wis 3561 1238 4008 2524 4193 2585 
418 -~ Wes 2629 1248 3502 1764 2337 1527 
97 — ss: 170 10628 1609 1180 352 924 
917 — 1070 — ales 3402 2498 3708 1400 
883 — 1208 _ 1110 3014 2384 2487 1674 
90 — 690 — 8175 1343 555 196 240 
342 1432 509 1810 1096 3530 2684 4112 1783 
789 1845 836 2224 Talzee 2508 2038 2481 1670 
59268 4095 53284 4893 42975 14787 8949 4961 5136 
— -- 901 3608 1144 3878 2589 4602 2269 
— — 1229 3507 123 2935 1795 3054 1626 
— 40146 1529 106607 28077 15546 8220 6806 


Table A V.12 continued on page 158. 
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Table A V.12 Expenditures for Food and Accommodation by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Manitoba 
Mean ($) — — 973 1056 992 3055 1946 4476 1431 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 1225 1704 1454 2496 1562 2795 1512 
Number of Students _ — 1466 60 12258 4436 1811 879 846 
Saskatchewan 
Mean ($) 873 3970 1134 2844 1176 2479 2179 3708 1866 
Standard Deviation ($) 919 3511 958 2062 1162 2305 1937 2541 1558 
Number of Students 67 267 1825 79 9502 1796 878 516 893 
Alberta 
Mean ($) 1005 2315 1119 2711 1270 3247 2795 4229 1730 
Standard Deviation ($) 1261 2131 1270 2516 1463 2316 1861 3057 1360 
Number of Students 1600 339 7674 23 ANSTO 2441 2783 1294 1325 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 985 2057 1496 SoZ 1400 3728 2888 4543 2167 
Standard Deviation ($) 1520 2791 1748 2906 1512 2992 222K 2658 1642 
Number of Students 5034 2410 5617 3582 20552 2979 3714 979 1150 
Canada 
Mean ($) 409 1784 768 2699 1161 3623 2615 4376 2003 
Standard Deviation ($) 901 2358 noe 2811 1235 2795 1930 2848 1638 
Number of Students 66173 TNE WilSi 11052 236655 58736 35661 17606 17498 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.13 Expenditures for Food and Accommodation, by Marital Status, by Sex and by Type of Accommodation’ 


Type of Accommodation 


Parents Home 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Rented Room 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Other 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Sex and Marital Status 


Divorced or Religious 
Single Married Separated Widowed Order 
M F M F M F M F M F 

276 218 2315 2227 1805 1200 604 1066 314 —_ 

551 568 1616 1663 1328 URI TAA 681 821 475 — 

122930 95419 965 491 139 223 147 162 87 — 
1256 1169 3079 2664 2230 2185 1792 3402 2116 923 
yrs} 705 1114 1013 626 825 496 1730 868 898 
34557 32697 3232 1290 191 52 7S) 129 267 198 
1653 1554 4352 3902 3436 3516 S57 3635 1741 2399 
982 1005 2372 2849 1893 2108 1861 WL 965 2318 
58530 58133 60931 39253 1965 3232 981 3690 308 846 
1358 1191 3658 3868 2261 2863 2023 2036 — 1713 
637 642 1756 1751 1025 2686 854 876 — 721 
15869 10054 964 146 92 123 75 Si7/ — 118 
1052 960 4837 4432 _ — 3421 —_— 2097 1682 
910 WAZ 2892 3312 = _ 2190 _ 1646 ine 
339 Pe 270 281 — — 62 — 205 466 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.14 Total Expenditures by Type 


Newfoundland 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Nova Scotia 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
New Brunswick 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Quebec 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Ontario 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


of Student and by Province’ 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal 
Full Part Full Part 
— _ 1696 — 
— — 2320 — 
— — 796 -- 
— — 1632 — 
— — 1317 — 
_ _ 152 —_ 
1954 — 2060 5116 

700 — 1776 4590 

99 _ 1247 208 
1974 _ 1889 — 
1950 _ 1666 — 

108 _ 725 _ 
940 2515 1173 3069 
1132 2819 1214 3275 
61679 4291 54742 5079 
_ — 1879 4926 
_ — 1622 4544 
— — 42469 1710 


Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part 

2202 4390 4975 6519 3936 
1852 3809 3783 4734 2480 
3899 1219 243 219 183 

2233 4628 — — — 

1478 3934 — — — 

930 230 — — — 
2721 5842 4622 7125 5057 
1754 5311 2745 4208 2694 
11061 1989 1208 376 927 
2510 4734 4463 5251 3055 
1601 4407 3591 3875 2484 
8354 1635 573 216 240 
2483 5435 4756 6616 3520 
1740 4064 3088 3956 2300 
44495 16849 9190 5317 5245 
2568 5758 4595 7193 4620 
1656 4366 2797 4873 2732 
109815 31735 15899 8836 6849 


Table A V.14 continued on page 161 
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Table A V.14 Total Expenditures by Type of Student and by Province’ 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Manitoba 
Mean ($) — — 2150 1964 2358 4875 3748 7360 3283 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 1780 1953 2022 4180 2646 4988 2319 
Number of Students — — 1527 66 12814 4898 1844 929 878 
Saskatchewan 
Mean ($) 2186 6295 2202 4162 2668 4068 3846 5824 3851 
Standard Deviation ($) 2158 4971 1481 3362 1843 3734 2776 4705 2327 
Number of Students 74 293 1840 89 9740 1997 914 593 895 
Alberta 
Mean ($) 2158 3546 2154 4417 2758 5128 4953 6940 3730 
Standard Deviation ($) 1972 3744 1857 3972 2128 4131 3016 5108 2124 
Number of Students 1643 401 7896 764 21988 2824 2847 TsSV/T/ 1352 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 2183 3420 2760 5097 2933 5687 4954 6996 4244 
Standard Deviation ($) 2119 3884 PEV25) 4409 2170 4665 850m 4495 2562 
Number of Students 5239 2657 5922 4123 21168 3158 3790 1059 1185 
Canada 
Mean ($) 1068 3035 1621 4147 2592 5479 4640 6934 4092 
Standard Deviation ($) 1318 3465 1589 4062 1806 4306 2999 4621 2569 
Number of Students 68858 thst, = hal 7aesdil(S) 12057 244264 66534 36516 18930 ui755 


1Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.15 Total Expenditures by Marital Status, by Sex, and by Type of Accommodation’ 


Sex and Marital Status 


Type of Accommodation Divorced or 
Single Married Separated Widowed 

M F M F M fa M F 
Parents Home 
Mean ($) 1504 1037 3988 4434 4841 3126 2160 2979 
Standard Deviation ($) 1280 965 2401 3018 2820 1991 2424 Wiss 
Number of Students 130235 O0932 1003 510 139 231 it 170 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 2642 2321 5825 4467 4721 4104 4532 4580 
Standard Deviation ($) 1022 948 2641 1789 1139 1585 1467 2082 
Number of Students 34907 32951 3245 1295 191 155 i 132 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 3235 2771 7067 5467 7388 5449 5764 5410 
Standard Deviation ($) 1769 1591 3781 4561 4117 2791 3580 3134 
Number of Students 59088 59050 63310 46081 1962 3278 1036 4004 
Rented Room 
Mean ($) 2659 2180 6029 4739 4554 4469 3521 3293 
Standard Deviation ($) 1198 960 3012 4945 1872 2689 2070 1189 
Number of Students 15940 10129 972 219 92 123 78 Si 
Other 
Mean ($) 2406 1921 8450 4243 — — — — 
Standard Deviation ($) 1394 1166 4445 5907 — — — — 
Number of Students 400 220 251 535 —_— = = = 


Religious 
Order 

M F 
1440 1356 
1429 897 
83 59 
3985 1430 
1129 1289 
246 224 
2744 3621 
1605 3732 
344 903 
— 2336 
— 1059 
— 118 
3274 2044 
2245 1838 
205 538 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.16 Incomes from Non-repayable Scholarships, Grants, and Other Non-repayable Awards by Type of Student 


and by Province of Attendance 


Type of Student 


Transfer 


Full 


Newfoundland 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Prince Edward Isiand 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Nova Scotia 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
New Brunswick 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Quebec 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Ontario 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Part 


275 
412 
448 


Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part 

690 — 652 1081 2437 — 1314 
alls) —- 597 1820 1399 a 1156 
363 — 1533 71 179 — 99 

342 — 768 a — _ — 

294 — 709 — — —_ — 

58 oo 504 —- — - — 
781 _ 839 634 2271 1269 1313 
1118 — 678 1064 1678 2043 1050 
591 — 6170 353 922 88 620 
1400 — 823 454 2223 _- 709 
2034 oo 770 293 2062 - 435 
316 —_ 4416 291 403 — 103 
794 307 1026 484 3314 1366 1064 
517 384 1019 894 2110 1922 686 
11000 623 15586 2544 4765 830 2130 
778 842 842 661 2636 1210 1219 
838 1617 829 1198 1934 1867 948 
10834 215 40729 2469 9637 1256 4289 


Table A V.16 continued on page 164 
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Table A V.16 Incomes from Non-repayable Scholarships, Grants and Other Non-repayable Awards by Type of Student 
and by Province of Attendance 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Manitoba 
Mean ($) a — 1021 — UI 1089 2282 1352 1647 
Standard Deviation ($) _ _ 507 _ 637 1372 1736 1319 926 
Number of Students — — 655 — 4819 585 1068 70 416 
Saskatchewan 
Mean ($) — — 480 —- 547 822 2456 1126 998 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 454 — 654 2141 1986 1805 788 
Number of Students — — 850 _— 3970 280 554 149 522 
Alberta 
Mean ($) 823 oa 634 — 698 1216 2930 1386 584 
Standard Deviation ($) 1156 — 909 — 865 2054 2189 2036 810 
Number of Students 470 — 1387 — 5203 235 1769 240 564 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 572 397 970 1066 732 766 2098 1596 1128 
Standard Deviation ($) 435 405 (55 2100 746 742 1729 1696 758 
Number of Students 1936 246 2922 354 11143 626 2126 263 696 
Canada 
Mean ($) 669 365 798 612 831 664 2709 1325 1148 
Standard Deviation ($) 606 623 748 eos 834 1181 1996 1879 892 
Number of Students 10344 728 28978 1303 94072 7487 21429 2963 9440 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.17 Incomes from Non-repayable Scholarships, Grants and Other Non-repayable Awards by 
Marital Status by Sex, and by Type of Accommodation’ 


Sex and Marital Status 


Type of Accommodation Divorced or Religious 
Single Married Separated Widowed Order 

M F M FE M le M F M F 
Parents Home 
Mean ($) 691 603 1139 1254 We 1240 — 960 _ a 
Standard Deviation ($) 812 612 857 627 1119 1029 _— 405 — — 
Number of Students 22764 18883 328 125 66 159 _ 107 — — 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 913 828 2062 1186 701 1303 — 1295 3133 5097 
Standard Deviation ($) 970 720 1660 806 1211 1193 — 1090 2002 4212 
Number of Students 16153 15848 2029 908 159 134 — 62 142 60 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 1086 982 1808 1545 1616 1488 1963 1348 2081 1743 
Standard Deviation ($) 1204 993 1992 1759 1425 1492 2204 1136 1397 974 
Number of Students 24370 24771 19929 8974 608 1369 260 1095 212 208 
Rented Room 
Mean ($) 1143 887 2085 1689 — 1541 — _ a = 
Standard Deviation ($) 1178 662 1901 1S5/, _ 1295 —— — = — 
Number of Students 6464 4651 344 95 — wales! _ — — — 
Other 
Mean ($) 1011 — 2062 — — —_ _— — 1596 
Standard Deviation ($) 908 — 3097 oa — — — — — 1716 
Number of Students 226 — US — _ a= = — — 69 


1Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.18 Non-repayable Cash Contributions from Parents and Other Individuals by Type of Student and by 


Province of Attendance! 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Newfoundland 
Mean ($) = — 553 — 759 1253 — — 1285 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 559 = 945 2188 — — 1792 
Number of Students — — 318 — 1567 98 — — 62 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) — — 492 — 680 — _— — -— 
Standard Deviation ($) = — 493 — 783 — — —_— — 
Number of Students — — 5o — Sie: — — _ — 
Nova Scotia 
Mean ($) — — 581 — 955 1012 820 — 1264 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 525 — 931 1363 817 — 1633 
Number of Students — — 507 — 4798 105 256 — 465 
New Brunswick 
Mean ($) 1048 — 574 — 858 389 1085 — 482 
Standard Deviation ($) UTE = 580 — 934 301 910 — 426 
Number of Students 79 — 210 — 3784 181 140 — 128 
Quebec 
Mean ($) 573 856 566 549 1019 1840 1233 1601 1382 
Standard Deviation ($) 738 968 637 584 960 2329 1166 2168 1483 
Number of Students 26631 609 21165 486 17342 817 2097 159 2106 
Ontario 
Mean ($) — a 760 349 954 843 1701 1327 1280 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 813 514 881 808 PAS yey? 2327 1138 
Number of Students — — 15397 ale} 51848 1548 3878 338 2443 


Table A V.18 continued on page 167. 
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Table A V.18 Non-repayable Cash Contributions from Parents and Other Individuals by Type of Student and by 
Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Manitoba 
Mean ($) — — 776 — 887 989 863 -- 686 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 1043 -— 1471 780 794 — 540 
Number of Students — — 475 — 4290 292 429 — 277 
Saskatchewan 
Mean ($)- — — 946 — 958 584 1098 — 985 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 795 — 1030 469 952 -— 815 
Number of Students _— — 981 — 4337 201 222 - 332 
Alberta 
Mean ($) 983 — 794 514 978 822 878 903 1020 
Standard Deviation ($) 1181 — 880 691 1095 1039 1071 835 931 
Number of Students 788 — 3367 166 8193 240 510 67 Sor 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 724 360 882 744 877 809 1165 478 878 
Standard Deviation ($) 1063 634 1194 1488 1015 705 1489 596 856 
Number of Students 1701 329 1684 231 6831 391 724 76 376 
Canada 
Mean ($) 595 706 674 57a 952 1043 1385 1213 ene 
Standard Deviation ($) 780 918 765 884 965 1407 1950 1985 1255 
Number of Students 29284 992 44158 1037 103362 3889 8296 719 6725 


1Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.19 Non-repayable Cash Contributions from Parents and Other Individuals b 


by Type of Accommodation’ 


Sex and Marital Status 


y Marital Status, by Sex and 


Type of Accommodation Divorced or Religious 
Single Married Separated Widowed Order 

M EB M F M F M = M F 
Parents Home 
Mean ($) 598 541 1341 619 — — — 304 716 — 
Standard Deviation ($) 742 594 1051 623 = — — 21 419 — 
Number of Students 44896 42546 123 86 — — — 87 60 — 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 1092 1151 1000 1070 — 962 = — = a 
Standard Deviation ($) 958 973 964 591 — 1453 a= = = _ 
Number of Students 17922 19135 537 420 — 79 — — _ — 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 1014 1116 1429 1405 790 1659 899 1823 1223 1524 
Standard Deviation ($) 1180 1016 2245 2157 693 2191 607 2072 952 902 
Number of Students 21573 24587 5452 3465 227 538 102 443 113 EY/ 
Rented Room 
Mean ($) 1019 1062 2087 — — — — — —_ — 
Standard Deviation ($) 1011 955 2524 = = _ _ — — — 
Number of Students 6858 4775 160 — —_ — — — — — 
Other 
Mean ($) 562 1064 — — — — — — — 
Standard Deviation ($) 502 964 — — = — — = = — 
Number of Students 139 79 — — — — — — — _— 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 1975 
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. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 


Table A V.20 Incomes from Wages and Salaries and Other Personal Sources by Type of Student and by 
Province of Attendance’ 


Newfoundland 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Nova Scotia 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
New Brunswick 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Quebec 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation (1) 
Number of Students 
Ontario 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal 
Full Part Full Part 
— — 1865 — 
— — 1730 — 
— — 625 — 
— -- 1491 — 
— — 1366 — 
—- — 141 — 
1385 _ 1448 7708 
1008 — 1483 3008 

87 _ 1068 195 
1190 — 1998 - 

754 — 1858 — 

87 — 567 — 
1358 7219 1494 7849 
1373 11045 1583 4607 

50009 3965 43361 4486 
— _— 2028 8549 
— — 2110 6597 
== — 36416 1314 


Undergraduate 
Full Part 
1929 7057 
3846 3447 
3097 1075 
1605 7002 
1150 4410 
835 207 
1794 9249 
1804 5545 
9859 1716 
1683 8267 
1656 6428 
7477 1402 
1950 9205 
1782 4062 
39888 15831 
2087 9499 
1641 5365 
102372 28310 


Graduate 
Full Part 
3542 10971 
4753 4910 

203 205 
3185 12226 
4230 5730 

994 344 
2730 10971 
3110 6452 

432 204 
4101 11283 
4212 5256 
TTS 5132 
3324 13608 
3454 6390 
13627 8373 


Profes- 
sional 


134 


Table A V.20 continued on page 170. 
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Table A V.20 Incomes from Wages and Salaries and Other Personal Sources by Type of Student and by 
Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

ee ee eee 
Manitoba 
Mean ($) = = 1994 3999 2174 7550 2582 11460 1680 
Standard Deviation ($) =F = 1659 6812 1940 5211 2976 6683 760 
Number of Students — — Wey 59 11809 4245 OO 839 736 
Saskatchewan 
Mean ($) = 9040 1503 9800 2266 7297 3981 11349 2357 
Standard Deviation ($) — 5146 1419 5908 2738 4458 S\SN7/ 6950 2199 
Number of Students — 262 1442 79 9011 1687 778 534 851 
Alberta 
Mean ($) 1977 5742 2149 6532 2471 7666 4163 W287 2193 
Standard Deviation ($) 1977 4251 2308 5070 1908 4895 3729 6875 1485 
Number of Students 1350 Silat 6913 691 19990 2186 2371 1276 1220 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 2423 7598 2485 9131 2473 7478 3899 10672 2832 
Standard Deviation ($) 1961 8089 2212 5620 2058 7656 4250 5974 1952 
Number of Students 4573 2180 5346 3486 19673 PACT 3413 983 1030 
Canada 
Mean ($) 1464 7340 1807 8265 PAZ 8968 3613 12432 2411 
Standard Deviation ($) 1484 9755 1915 5343 1865 5196 3866 6212 2379 
Number of Students 56345 6733 97231 10326 224011 59437 31123 17896 15924 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.21 Incomes from Wages and Salaries and Other Personal Sources by Marital Status, by Sex, and 
by Type of Accommodation’ 


Sex and Marital Status 


Type of Accommodation Divorced or Religious 
Single Married Separated Widowed Order 

M F M E M F M F M = 
Parents Home 
Mean ($) 2323 UVANZ 4535 4073 6253 3583 3011 3457 1516 o 
Standard Deviation ($) 2298 1912 4986 3644 4661 3527 2062 4385 1613 
Number of Students 120337 85300 883 478 136 218 151 166 87 -~ 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 2087 1293 2900 1738 3945 2252 3272 4152 4681 9930 
Standard Deviation ($) OS 1119 2701 1102 1100 1383 2438 2505 4616 4085 
Number of Students 32354 28555 2894 WS 170 136 56 97 147 84 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 3421 3068 8967 5567 10191 5874 8140 7515 3234 8051 
Standard Deviation ($) 4370 3735 6563 4569 8676 4009 6084 4863 3723 5130 
Number of Students 54950 51245 59945 34041 1896 2944 973 3796 187 692 
Rented Room 
Mean ($) 2393 OO 6894 3215 6376 1942 — — — 10405 
Standard Deviation ($) 2124 1540 5395 3034 3953 isin — _ oo 3343 
Number of Students 14189 7884 877 124 69 105 — — — 67 
Other 
Mean ($) 2454 1414 11601 5762 — a= — — 6000 9829 
Standard Deviation ($) 2143 909 5729 4373 — — = = 4264 4524 
Number of Students 348 181 245 PASi/ — — _ — 130 346 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.22 Spouses’ Incomes by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Province of attendance Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 
Mean ($) — — 1886 — 6236 8942 8963 7027 5626 
Standard Deviation ($) _ — 2309 — (Shey 5985 5290 4201 2841 
Number of Students — — 52 — 319 723 108 105 52 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) — — — — 5234 9422 o — — 
Standard Deviation ($) — — — — 4133 8729 oa — ~ 
Number of Students — — —_ — 84 138 a — — 
Nova Scotia 
Mean ($) — _ 4289 8392 5446 9137 7197 8686 6335 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 3386 4260 4375 7835 Soils 5977 SoZ 
Number of Students — — 102 132 1072 1045 403 208 298 
New Brunswick 
Mean ($) — — SANT — 4465 8364 5569 10017 — 
Standard Deviation ($) == — 2338 — 3820 7219 5581 5391 — 
Number of Students — — 19 _ 848 712 195 69 — 
Quebec 
Mean ($) 6771 10527 7057 9979 5992 8765 7405 8953 5427 
Standard Deviation ($) 8843 TERM TE 6569 11009 6727 5275 6747 6160 3299 
Number of Students 1249 oi 1756 880 4758 6946 3026 2238 939 
Ontario 
Mean ($) — — 7218 i222 6702 11185 7430 8664 5678 
Standard Deviation ($) _ — 6902 8475 5054 6452 5947 6573 4187 
Number of Students — — 3810 567 9705 16174 5425 4249 2614 


Table A V.22 continued on page 173. 
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Table A V.22 Spouses’ Incomes by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Province of attendance Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 

Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Manitoba 

Mean ($) — — 6104 — 6280 9791 TIT 11503 5200 

Standard Deviation ($) — — 6534 = 4992 7214 4854 9805 2644 

Number of Students — — 150 —_ S76 2196 565 526 242 

Saskatchewan 

Mean ($) — 10321 6745 — 6576 9927 6620 9123 oy Als 

Standard Deviation ($) a 7245 6396 — 6995 6821 6034 6341 SEAS) 

Number of Students — 180 191 — 1243 969 274 327 250 

Alberta 

Mean ($) 6943 11673 6809 9284 7656 12875 7427 8473 6424 

Standard Deviation ($) 6698 7015 5808 8965 5851 8569 7370 7644 2714 

Number of Students Al 180 976 338 3106 1626 1068 732 360 

British Columbia 

Mean ($) 7236 14728 Hon 9447 6786 13866 7659 9336 7386 

Standard Deviation ($) 4961 9769 5789 7700 4421 10767 6467 8118 3600 

Number of Students 470 856 1027 1890 2709 1399 1344 493 269 

Canada 

Mean ($) 7129 12435 7028 9797 6526 10539 7401 8931 5812 

Standard Deviation ($) 8883 8696 6496 8726 5562 6869 6275 6874 3814 

Number of Students 1932 1973 8160 3845 25162 31928 12409 8954 5057 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.23 Incomes from Repayable Educational Loans by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 
ee 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
Newfoundland 
Mean ($) — _ 840 — 1054 641 — 1696 
Standard Deviation ($) = _ 491 = 444 457 os = 1501 
Number of Students — _ 88 — 1398 134 — — 83 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) — a ~ — 1185 _. — —— — 
Standard Deviation ($) _ — — — 409 _ _ _ — 
Number of Students — — _ — 359 — — — 
Nova Scotia 
Mean ($) — — 1389 — 1310 589 1244 — 1630 
Standard Deviation ($) — -— 650 — S7/ 630 587 -- 786 
Number of Students os — 593 — 4527 234 349 — 532 
New Brunswick 
Mean ($) — a 966 — 1082 892 1153 — 1376 
Standard Deviation ($) — _ 265 -- 464 422 518 — 538 
Number of Students a — 222 — 3304 194 202 — 83 
Quebec 
Mean ($) 532 359 592 695 909 600 1251 1074 1284 
Standard Deviation ($) 295 189 Son 281 alee 823 879 1245 1178 
Number of Students W250 167 11016 146 15432 1085 1897 383 2231 
Ontario 
Mean ($) _— — 935 880 925 862 1048 986 934 
Standard Deviation ($) ~ — 680 423 532 868 919 1072 639 
Number of Students — _ 11633 59 36879 2061 2883 538 3726 


Table A V.23 continued on page 175. 
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Table A V.23 Incomes from Repayable Educational Loans by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Manitoba 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Saskatchewan 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Alberta 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Canada 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 

sional 

Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
— — 736 — 812 602 977 — 1678 
— — 379 —— 500 643 562 — 1290 
— = 488 _— 3422 201 462 — 333 
= = 1048 — 962 702 1185 — 1298 
— — 495 = 493 644 898 = 816 
— — 646 = 2904 142 126 — 370 
1084 — 1076 — 1123 1190 1369 1163 1636 
537 = 587 _- 673 872 1242 1190 1083 
462 — 1868 — 5638 168 415 64 528 
MAL 173 743 504 631 1303 913 1235 1092 
383 1743 615 930 446 999 950 1097 786 
1179 60 1583 94 5988 325 795 es 539 
569 675 809 695 942 808 1116 1045 1182 
350 1104 585 593 587 841 901 1161 943 
8975 268 28181 354 79851 4568 7167 1193 8425 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.24 Income from Repayable Loans by Marital Status, by Sex and by Type of Accommodation’ 


Type of Accommodation 


Sex and Marital Status 


Single Married Separated 

M F M F M FE 
Parents Home 
Mean ($) 708 677 1010 1095 — 1793 
Standard Deviation ($) 492 367 SiS) 559 — 2356 
Number of Students 19722 12830 315 120 — 76 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 985 960 Zoi 855 1760 1094 
Standard Deviation ($) 584 556 961 232 341 386 
Number of Students 12534 12671 1055 811 144 54 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 971 892 1068 904 1214 877 
Standard Deviation ($) 623 643 945 658 942 394 
Number of Students 23225 20698 12319 5402 456 760 
Rented Room 
Mean ($) 955 847 963 — _ 806 
Standard Deviation ($) 609 455 410 — — 305 
Number of Students 6025 4210 CAC — — 89 
Other 
Mean ($) 862 1140 ee a = as 
Standard Deviation ($) 400 642 a — — 
Number of Students 166 57 — -— - _ 


Divorced or Religious 
Widowed Order 
M F M F 
1251 998 — — 
487 372 — — 
54 101 — — 
_- 1048 1972 — 
_— 354 70 — 
— 56 63 — 
1197 1091 675 709 
925 789 176 188 
359 989 104 Wal? 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.25 Total Incomes by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Newfoundland 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Prince Edward Island 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Nova Scotia 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
New Brunswick 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Quebec 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Ontario 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 
— = 2292 = 3107 12427 9104 14911 5407 
— — 1966 ~ 4521 6679 7465 6015 4032 
— — 770 — 3743 1154 241 208 176 
= = 2482 — 3103 12747 — — _ 
— = 2408 — 2446 9057 — _ — 
— — 149 — 916 223 — — —_— 
3005 — 3000 13179 3593 13937 7460 16691 6938 
1886 — 2460 5850 2998 8674 6210 8564 5095 
99 — 1187 198 10917 1857 1182 369 927 
3050 = S175 — 3254 12136 6335 14565 3386 
3205 = 2979 — 2645 7955 4949 8055 3901 
106 — 694 — 8244 1477 559 205 240 
1726 8738 2018 9409 3484 12790 8195 1o2d2 4623 
2249 11467 2333 an 3463 6753 6869 7720 4018 
58432 4268 51728 4735 44189 16419 9156 5242 5147 
= = 3229 11855 3670 14917 7694 17673 6288 
= = 3548 9378 3069 8207 6112 8063 4131 
aa = 40997 1507 108046 30469 15682 8666 6796 


Table A V.25 continued on page 178. 
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Table A V.25 Total Incomes by Type of Student and by Province of Attendance’ 


Type of Student 


Transfer Terminal Undergraduate Graduate Profes- 
sional 
Full Part Full Part Full Part Full Part 

Manitoba 
Mean ($) — — 3361 7650 SOD 12020 6168 17443 4484 
Standard Deviation ($) — — 3322 VOM 3456 8147 5294 9031 3391 
Number of Students — — 1490 68 12467 4542 1839 907 876 
Saskatchewan 
Mean ($) 11042 15429 3070 11587 3925 12445 7331 16074 5387 
Standard Deviation ($) 22779 6951 3194 7389 4255 7542 7546 9238 SilaliZ 
Number of Students 69 276 1781 83 9607 1798 909 580 884 
Alberta 
Mean ($) 3437 tSS 3579 10303 4202 14619 8510 16627 4995 
Standard Deviation ($) Sis 7964 3776 9056 3995 8869 6747 9825 3379 
Number of Students 1605 361 7562 754 21690 2625 2826 1347 1348 
British Columbia 
Mean ($) 3506 Wax 4569 13094 4030 13432 7954 15729 5765 
Standard Deviation ($) 3475 10532 4586 7894 3499 11144 6483 8584 4156 
Number of Students Onis 2551 5800 3840 21089 3081 3729 994 1146 
Canada 
Mean ($) 1921 10052 2753 We 3691 13862 7804 16648 5516 
Standard Deviation ($) 2597 10987 3191 8081 3364 8102 6420 8290 4132 
Number of Students 65441 7471 112159 11203 240909 63645 36130 18526 17538 


‘Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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Table A V.26 Total Incomes by Marital Status, by Sex and by Type of Accommodation’ 


Type of Accommodation 


Parents Home 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Student Residence 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
House or Apartment 
Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Rented Room 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 
Other 

Mean ($) 

Standard Deviation ($) 
Number of Students 


Sex and Marital Status 


Divorced or Religious 
Single Married Separated Widowed Order 

M F M F M F M F M F 
2676 1970 8507 9956 7095 4906 3919 4836 2270 3072 
2382 1877 4988 6254 4517 4099 2494 4110 1491 3276 
126974 96235 1003 Sls 139 228 151 170 87 59 
3324 2639 8535 8326 6263 6567 4364 4375 5179 7295 
1739 1366 3736 3175 1810 5125 2126 3018 3472 4835 
34595 32092 3248 1290 188 155 75 129 247 166 
4525 3971 13785 16285 11843 8248 9263 8384 4112 7948 
4232 3403 6823 9062 8461 6221 5674 5446 3265 4699 
58178 57968 62800 43998 1943 3253 1002 3929 ole 768 
3477 2535 11128 8908 6866 3987 9038 5819 — 8742 
2049 1470 5411 7203 3783 1102 5740 5095 -— 4310 
15651 9845 939 184 87 123 62 56 — 88 
3449 2124 16537 14200 — 5812 29028 a 6183 8241 
2348 ado) 8561 9583 -— 3615 13104 — 3569 5298 
400 209 246 410 — 19 54 — 165 428 


1Expenditures and Incomes refer to period 1 May 1974 — 30 April 1975. Figures for cells with 50 or less students have been omitted. 
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